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THE IDEA OF AUTHORITY. 


THE idea of authority is not popuiar, for it implies that 
someone, who is an authority or who possesses authority 
is in some way superior to X, Y, Z. But X, Y, Z all claim 
that no-one is superior to them, and they insist that it is 
push, pull and force rather than merit or personal 
qualifications which give a man authority. It is, of course, 
quite true that authority may be claimed without right 
by someone who can only prove his title by bluster, 
violence and low cunning. But it seems that there is 
authority which has a valid claim to respect and agreement 
and not merely to unwilling obedience. A valid authority 
speaks with the voice of reason and represents the universal 
mind. A man has authority over animals, not because he 
has greater strength, but because he is a mind. Similarly, 
one man has rightful authority over others, because in 
some way he can claim to express the ascendancy of the 
universal mind. This ascendancy may be intellectual or 
practical, so that we have to consider intellectual and 
practical authority as ordering cognition and conation. 
Conversely, we are concerned with the true and the right: 
with the true as the knowledge, with the right as the 
conduct authorised by the universal mind, which commands 
our respect and agreement in these two ways. 

Let us first consider intellectual authority; respect 
is due to established knowledge. The expert who has 
written the standard text-book in his subject has authority 
over the ignorant layman. Francis Bacon tells (N.O. 77) 
us that we ought to believe the acknowledged expert. 
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But he also tells us (N.O. 27) that all men may be 1 
and, in this case, we should believe no-one. It is true 

the expert of to-day may be discredited to-morrow, 
this should not lead us to scepticism. The knowl 
which we call science is a gradual growth, and it is sul 
to continual correction ; we must be careful to give 
scientist the respect which is his due, for he does gs] 
with a universal voice, so that we may believe that \ 
he says is true. But we must remember that he 

specialist; he is concerned with particular aspect: 
experience taken in isolation, and his conclusions 
always provisional and subject to modification. If authc 
belongs to the universal mind, we cannot attribute 1 
the full sense to the man of science. Prima facie, it is 
philosopher rather than the scientist who can clain 
speak with authority. For the philosopher is not conce! 
with the knowledge of abstract phenomena, but with 
Absolute Being which supports both nature and mind 
can claim necessity for his conclusions, for they do 
depend on some contingent datum of experience. He 
although he by no means accepts Spinoza’s metaphys: 
substance, thinks that the best training for a philosoph 
to bathe his soul in the pure ether of the universal pri 
being, as conceived by Spinoza (Hist. Ph. iii, 2). Meas 
by this standard, some philosophers fall far short 
the pure knowledge which belongs to mind as unive 
for they paddle and dabble only in the shallows of partic 
phenomena, far from the ocean which is the unive 
basis of subject and object. With apologies to Gilk 
we might say with all respect that such philosop! 
are very imperfect ablutioners in the Hegelian sense, 

hardiy deserve the deference due to the universal m 
Many philosophers, ancient, mediaeval and modern h 
given us their thoughts of the Absolute Being. I 

mention a few—Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno 

Cleanthes the Stoics, Plotinus, St. Augustine, Erig« 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Descartes, Spinoza, Leib 
Berkeley, Alexander of Manchester, Bradley, Berg: 
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Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. They all speak with the authentic 
voice of reason, although some stutter slightly, and they 
all claim authority and agreement; we do recognise their 
authority and pay them all respect as speaking to us as 
universal mind. As philosophers, we must respond and 
think their thoughts and try by the standard of reason to 
evaluate their reports of the Perfect Being. We may, 
perhaps, trace a progress in metaphysic, and we may agree 
with some more than with others, but they all speak with 
authority, so that we have in the history of philosophy, 
as Hegel says (Enc. § 86), a pantheon of godlike figures. 

I do not propose now to consider intellectual authority 
further. The main topic of this paper is the nature and 
source, of authority in practical matters. 

I suggested above that right action implies recognition 
of the authority and ascendancy of the universal mind, 
and we must apply this idea to human conduct. Man is 
a thinking being, and he has freedom to act, not merely 
as a particular individual following his private inclinations 
and desires, but as universal will having power to criticise, 
govern and direct them. Hence we may say, in general, 
that his actions will be right, if his will is informed by the 
principles of the universal mind. Further, the individual, 
as universal will, distinguishes himself from his body and 
objects of nature which are external to it. He regards 
them as more or less permanent property over which he 
has rights, so that he may objectify and express himself 
as a distinct rational personality to himself and to others. 
It is only as a universal will distinct from animal impulses 
and inclinations that he is a person with the right to 
possess and use property. Hence his right to be a person is 
conditioned by his universality and subject to the authority 
of the universal mind; this authority expresses itself in 
two ways, which may be called the moral and the ethical. 
Moral authority is the idea that the content or the form of 
the will should be subject to universal rules; morality 
appeals directly to the inner mind of the individual taken 
by himself; it enjoins him to regulate his actions either 
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by the idea of happiness as a maximum content of pleas 
or by the formal idea of duty. Ethical authority is 
idea that actions should be in harmony with some s« 
governing power. We must now consider briefly person 
and the moral and the ethical idea. It will, I think, ap, 
evident that personality involves the other two ideas, 
that the moral involves the ethical idea, for both 
content and the form of the universal will, both happi: 
and duty are united in the idea of the individual fulfil 
his personality as a member of an ethical system. 
Following Hegel, who is my main guide, we may 
man’s rightful practical activity the objectification of m 
(Ph. R.§ 18). It is objective as the universal and neces: 
activity of the rational being and also as expressing n 
objectively in nature. We must remember that we 
considering the embodied mind which can appropr 
nature in an inner system of knowledge, and subdue i 
itself in conduct, and not the abstract thinking subst 
of Descartes or the walled-in monad of Leibniz. Since 
individual is conscious of himself as universal mind dist 
from his passing thoughts, processes and states, he 
tinguishes himself from his body and objects of nat 
these are the medium and field for his practical activ 
so that he can express himself outwardly as a rati 
personality, and he takes possession of them and they | 
the marks of his will. His body is a very special posses 
which he makes his own as a mirror of himself and a cha 
for his activity; it is, then, unlike the body of an ani 
for the animal does not possess its body, but body i 
is one with the soul, like outer organ and faculty of si 
Man makes the body represent the person, paying it 
respect which is due to what is rational; his body 
private possession which cannot be bartered or belon; 
anyone else, and he expresses his personality outwa 
through it. Hence the body must be clothed and ador 
and it will be given special care, such as various bez 
treatments, hairdressing, manicure, pedicure, and o 
attentions, which would not be suitable for an animal br 
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Man, then, has the right to possess, use and barter 
clothes and other property such as land, houses, furniture, 
vehicles, tools of different kinds and books, all in order 
to live as a rational person in the world of nature; this 
right is due to the authority of the universal mind, which 
informs him that he is not a particular object, but, as 
subject, he has the freedom of nature and that he ought 
to act as a rational person. Since it is the freedom of a 
thinking person, it involves respect for other persons and 
their property and responsibility for the proper use and 
maintenance of his own property, including animals, which 
should be treated with consideration. There is still plenty 
of scope for subjective freedom of choice. Clothes, for 
example, are a way in which the individual exercises his 
right and duty to express his personality, and he may, 
within reasonable limits, wear what he likes and refuse to 
wear what he does not like; at one time ladies used to say 
that they expressed their personality by not wearing 
stockings, but later, when gossamer nylons came on the 
market, they quickly changed their minds and their external 
embodiments. . 

It seems clear that, since rights belong to the person as 
such, and since the transgression of the rights of other persons 
and the wrongful treatment of property is an offence 
against the common social nature of responsible personal 
agents, the idea of personality implies membership of a 
social system, which recognises and upholds the rights of 
property. The maxim Be a person, as distinct from an 
animal and treat other thinking beings as persons (Hegel, 
Ph. R. §36) now appears as a social law compelling 
agreement and claiming authority in the form of active 
sanctions.+ Since man’s practical activity is an expression 
of the universal mind, right must exercise might against 
those who offend against the law of right, and society 
must vindicate itself by punishing wrong doers. This 
implies that we may speak of universal mind as objectively 
and actually existing, and exercising active authority over 
particular persons. I hope to justify this hypothesis when 
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we consider the ethical form of authority; in the meant: 
we may note that popular language speaks of prac 
authority which is able not merely to command but 
enforce its commands; in this way we speak of the pare 
authority over their children, of the local authority w 
enforces acts of parliament, of the authority of the « 
guard and the junior dean. All these authorities regu 
the conduct of other people, and they are respon: 
authorities, for they do not command as arbit 
individuals, but as part of a social system. 

We must now consider the idea of moral authorit 
regulating human conduct. We have seen that in 
practical activity the individual is conscious of hin 
both as universal mind and as willing particular ends, 
he is liable to punishment, if his actions do not harmc 
with the rights of others. Traditional theories of mora 
which do not recognise that the individual is essent: 
a social being, try to solve the opposition between 
universal and the particular will either by a compro: 
which leaves the problem unsolved or by emphasising 
claims of the universal will at the expense of the indivic 
In both cases the idea of authority tends to disappe 

The compromise doctrine tells us that everyone h 
right to pursue his own well-being, but he ought als 
aim at the well-being of other people. Well-bein 
regarded as consisting of pleasure-giving units, and h 
we are given the opposition between egoism, which tell: 
individual that he should aim at a maximum of pleasur 
himself and the contrary doctrine which orders him to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. These 
commandments are clearly inconsistent, so that we 
free to do what we like, and we are left with no prac 
authority to guide us. We shall see the same resul 
the individual is simply commanded to aim at a maxir 
of pleasure. In this case, again, he is given no clue a 
what actions he should perform, whether he should p: 
bodily, aesthetic or intellectual or other pleasures, 
whether he should aim at giving pleasure to himsel 
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other people; we are merely told that desires should be 
satisfied to a maximum extent. As J. S. Mackenzie points 
out (Man. Eth. § 83), this doctrine of Utilitarianism (and 
the same objection applies to all its forms) prescribes matter 
or content (satisfaction of’ particular desires), but no form 
or determining authority. 

Kant, on the other hand, clearly insists on the idea 
of the authority of the universal will present in all rational 
beings, but he so opposes it to all particular desires and 
actions that it is left as an empty powerless form, which 
can lead to no particular actions. Kant regards right 
actions of the universal will as simply and solely determined 
by the abstract idea of law or duty. But the idea of law 
or duty coimmands nothing in particular, and hence its 
authority becomes null and void. We may appeal to 
conscience, which claims to have immediate, intuitive 
knowledge of right action, but, unless it can mediate 
particular action by concrete social law, conscience becomes 
the individual’s self-certainty that what he does is right 
because he judges that it is right; this is the negation of 
right, and it may pass into the individualism of the wicked 
man, who is indifferent to law and authority. 

Kant regards the man of good will as alone in the 
world with the idea of duty or law in general on the one 
hand and particular desires on the other. He is bound to 
respect the one and despise the other, and since all action 
must be particular and definite, the good will clings to its 
ideal, rejects the actual and never comes down to earth. 
Similarly, it cannot come into definite contact with other 
persons. It is bound to respect them as rational wills and 
to do nothing which will conflict with their rights. But, 
since each good will consists solely in respect for law or 
duty, they cannot be distinguished from one another, 
and they cannot form a harmony or kingdom of ends, 
as Kant suggests, or take any positive interest in one 
another. It seems clear that while we should distinguish 
we must not separate the universal will from particular 
desires, nor persons from each other, as the individualism 
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of these moral theories suggest. The universal will mu 
not simply negate but must direct and organise particul 
tendencies, so that the universal or social personali 
of each man is realised ; the individual will so dire 
and organise the content of his will as to inclu 
that of others, and he will regard their well-being 

inseparable from his own. The good man must not thi 
of himself as a finite individual, but rather as a memb 
of an ethical or social system. We must free the mot 
idea from the abstract individualism which robs it 

authority and depersonalises the individual. The ethic 
idea preserves all that is of positive value in moralit 
the right of the individual to personal well-being fre 
from the calculus of pleasures, and also his respect f 
law and duty, and makes these things effective. 

Let us recognise with Plato, Aristotle and Hegel, th 
the rights of personality, personal well-being and mo 
goodness can only be realised through membership 
actual social institutions. The universal mind which 
have argued is man’s practical authority, is actua 
objectified in special ways in them. It transcends t 
particular men who participate in it at any time, and w 
look to it as their special practical authority, and w 
thus develop their personality. We should not dismiss t! 
motion of objective universal mind as a fancy of idealis 
which identifies the real with the rational; it is amy 
confirmed by the empirical researches of social psycholog 
and a brief reference to McDougall’s study of The Gro 
Mind will bear this out. He mentions the following fact: 
in an organised group:— 


(1) The group has a continued existence or relat 
permanence as compared with its members. It has 
characteristic common spirit or universal mind, which 
appropriated by its members and passed on to th 
successors; we may see this group or universal mind 
any time in a family, a battalion, a school or universi 
a business firm and in a state, where, in spite of chang 
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circumstances and alterations in the constitution of the 
group, an identical mind or spirit and common purpose are 
preserved and developed. 


(2) The group should have a definite organisation and 
constitution, and this should be known and accepted by all 
its members. They will all will the common end of the 
group, and its constitution will so organise them that they 
will have distinctive functions in carrying out this end. 
Thus there may be definite legislative and executive officers, 
and some may be concerned with supply services; the 
degree of specialisation will vary with the size, complexity 
and end of the group. It will have accepted leaders, and, 
while all will the common end, each will be responsible 
for his own, more or less, specialised duties, with scope for 
individual judgment and initiative in varying circum- 
stances; but important decisions of policy or strategy will 
be made by those in authority. 


(3) McDougall also points out that the existence of 
competing groups stimulates group spirit and loyalty; 
this may be either the friendly competition between groups 
with a common end, as may be the case between different 
companies in the same battalion, or the competition may be 
between hostile groups, as when two armies are at war. 

We must emphasise the distinction between a more or 
less* permanent organised group and an_ unorganised 
transitory group. The latter is a crowd or an aggregate 
of individuals, who have come together for some passing 
purpose; a crowd may have its leaders, but as it is only 
a mass of individuals with a common purpose, such as to 
listen to a political speech, they will all tend to react in 
the same way, and they will be very susceptible to 
suggestions; the same emotions will spread throughout the 
crowd, and they will readily turn to passionate action, 
such as stoning a political opponent or fleeing in panic, if 
a policeman arrives. A member of a crowd is irresponsible, 
fickle and uncritical, and he tends to become depersonalised. 
On the other hand, membership of an organised group 
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raises the level of the intelligence, conation and emoti 
of its members, and they act as responsible, intellige 
people, adopting distinctive, appropriate measures for t 
common end. 

Social psychology, accordingly, appears to confirm o 
conclusion that membership of a social system is t 
natural, universal and necessary condition of man as 
responsible person, and that, apart from such socialit 
he cannot exercise rightful supremacy over nature 
acquire moral character. Can we call a social or ethi 
system such as a family, college or state an objective 
actual universal mind? It certainly is actual and objecti 
for it possesses a definite constitution and it is localis 
in space and time; it is universal, for, though it is realis 
in its particular members at any time as their animati 
principle, it transcends each of them, and it develc 
through its passing generations, and it is relative 
independent of them. Further, it is mind, for it inforr 
resides in, and is appropriated by the different individ 
minds, who are all imbued with what McDougall calls t 
spirit of the group, and through it they have power a 
authority in their different capacities to act as its persol 
agents. It is not merely an idea abstracted from individu 
who exist independently of it, but it is the immane 
concrete universal essence which constitutes them 
persons and universal minds in their practical activity 

We have seen that in right action the individ 
recognises the authority of the universal will and a 
in harmony with it. In an ethical system, as compa 
with the moral standpoint, the universal will is no lon; 
merely the inward possession of the individual but it 
the governing power of the system. Hence the individ 
will recognise the authority of this governing pow 
The family and state are fundamental ethical syste 
each has a governiig body which has authority to dir 
its members in the way of right action. A brief revi 
of these ethical systems will give us a standard for judg 
existing societies, and should clarify further the idea 
practical authority. 
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Aristotle tells us (Pol. i, 2) that man is by nature social, 
and that the family is the basis of society. I would add that 
in the human family, as in the possession and use of 
property, we should see man’s supremacy over nature, for 
it bears from the start the marks of his humanity, his 
rational nature and the authority of the universal mind. 
We have seen that he is not alone in the world with the 
moral law, as Kant supposes, nor is he by nature a solitary 
self-seeking individual, as Hobbes imagined. He is, in 
fact, born into a family, and it is an ethical system; its 
members are not merely externally or indifferently but 
really related, and they are real relations to one another. 
They are mutually dependent, for they will a common end. 
The family is related to the individual as concrete universal 
to the particular; it has a continued existence, and is prior 
to him both logically and in time, and it normally survives 
him. Each member learns consciously to will the good of 
the family and to adopt the family spirit which has been 
handed down from the past and includes the welfare of 
future as well as present members. 

Parents, as the authors of the family, have the right 
and duty, each in their own sphere, of exercising authority 
over its younger members; the children must be nurtured 
in the family way of life and educated, so that they may 
become free and independent members of society, and all 
discipline should subserve this end. The common group 
spirit of the family is expressed mainly in feeling; each 
member has the welfare of each and the whole family at 
heart, and he identifies their success and failure with his 
own. The parents will encourage the children to develop 
their natural gifts and tendencies, so that A will become 
an author, B a builder, C a carpenter, D a dentist, and 
so on, and while they continue to live at home they will 
contribute to the common stock. The family, then, is 


an ethical system with a definite constitution. Since the 
family consciousness tends to be rooted on feeling, its 
rules are apt to be informal and based on custom, and the 
authority exercised by the parents relies rather on mutual 
affection than on a penal code. 
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I have rejected Plato’s doctrine (Rep. v), that 1 
home is the home of selfishness, and that the young shot 
be trained directly for civic life without family ties; it 
hard to imagine that the sergeant-major and the barra 
square, even when occupied by both sexes, could take t 
place of parents and home in educating the your 
Aristotle, Hegel and McDougall all emphasize t 
importance of family life as the basic training ground 
civic loyalty and humanity. Family feeling should 
widened and become more complex, conscious and deliber: 
through membership with other groups besides the fam 
and trade or profession; the individual will then be link 
through various social interests to all the members of 1 
state and to others outside it. We may see’ this devek 
ment in the boy’s passage from the village to the lar; 
school and to the university, from the provincial to 1 
civic point of view and in his membership of varic 
groups, literary, sporting and religious which cut acr 
local limits and extend his sociality beyond geographi 
boundaries. We must now ask whether the state is 
ethical system like the family, both logically and tempora 
prior to the individual. Can we say that the authority 
the state is of the same pattern as that of parents, a 
that the state is the family written in large letters? 

A self-contained family is an abstraction; its memb 
work not only for it but for others outside it; they hz 
to sell their products and buy clothes, machines, box 
and many things which the family cannot produce. So 
of the family may cease to live at home, and they n 
work for their own living by supplying some special we 
of other people. If we look beyond the family, we n 
see society as a network of agricultural, industrial a 
commercial workers, who earn their livelihood by fulfill 
some common need through their specialised labo 
entering into apparently external relations with individu 
and groups, they become so related as to be mutuz 
dependent; for, while working for themselves, they © 
also actually working for others. The individual, furtk 
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as we noted above, has many interests extending beyond 
his family and his special work, and he will belong to 
many groups and organisations promoting religious, literary, 
artistic and sporting ends. 

Society thus expands beyond the family unit into a 
network of individuals and groups, many competing with 
one another, but tending to form a system. That society 
may be a unified system, it is necessary that the rights of 
individual persons and groups should be defined and 
safeguarded. The expansion of society beyond the family 
must be balanced by integration. This integration must be 
secured by further specialist workers whom Plato calls 
guardians. We should not regard them as a special class 
or group, for their function is to unify and coordinate all 
individuals and groups within society; in fact, we have 
here the negation of pluralistic individuals and groups 
and the assertion and maintenance of their unity in one 
ethical system. This is the task of government officials, 
who have to promote the ends of society as a whole. Laws 
must be enacted safeguarding the security of persons and 
rights of property, contract, marriage and the family, and 
such laws must be administered by judges, magistrates 
and police, and the defence of the society from external 
aggression must be maintained. The government has also 
to deal with the problems of poverty, which may have 
arisen from the specialisation of labour, individual in- 
competence, sickness and other causes; the poor have to 
be educated, and hospitals, health services and infirmaries 
for the old have to be provided, and it may also be necessary 
to subsidise public utility services such as roads and 
transport. 

Once society has such a central organisation dealing 
with the common needs and rights of all citizens and of 
those who cannot help themselves, we may call the society 
a state; the state works through its own officials, legislative, 
judiciary, executive and administrative civil servants. 
They are all ministers of the state, and in their different 
functions they make what would otherwise be a system 
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of externally related and conflicting individuals and grot 
into an ethical social organism. The state is soci 
definitely organised, so that its officials have authority 
control all persons and groups within it, in order t 
they can exercise the rights of rational personality. 
it is the right and duty of parents to secure the welf 
of the family, distributing its common means for this e 
and to educate the children until they become independe 
so it is the duty and right of the state to represent < 
make effective the universal will of all the citizens. Si 
a state is an ethical system with governing power < 
authority over all persons and. groups within it. 1 
state, then, is the family written large, and its authori 
functions and power are not merely consistent with | 
necessary for the exercise of freedom by the individ 
person. For, like the parent, it will encourage and resp 
the autonomy of ail his higher activities and interests < 
generously subsidise schools and universities, and it ' 
maintain freedom of thought and speech. On the ot 
hand, just as the children contribute according to tl 
ability to the welfare of the family, for it is their o 
welfare; so the citizens will recognise the authority of 
state through its government to require them to contrib 
from their property to its ends; for its ends are their er 
and they possess their property through the common v 
with which, as universal will, they identify their o 
While individual differences remain and some will alw 
excel others, all in the state are free. The freedom of 
individual and the sovereign authority of the state wu 
in the common end of the development of personal 
which is possible only in an ethical system. 

We must, however, recognise that any actual st: 
although it is an objective expression of the unive 
mind, is both imperfect and finite. It must be imperf 
for every actual being situated in space and time 
incomplete and subject to distraction from inner 
outer sources; no actual circle is perfectly round, and tl 
are flaws in every actual ethical system. The goverr 
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power of a state, for example, may consist of individuals 
with imperfect knowledge of economics and of the moral 
and ethical idea; they may disregard the rights of certain 
individuals and groups; they may be tainted by ambition 
and greed, and they may think more of party than the 
state. But they will still claim authority and our respect. 
In fact, while granting their authority, we shall have to 
distinguish our respect for their office from respect for its 
holder; we must support him as representing the state and 
the common will and oppose him as misrepresenting it; 
respect for an actual practical authority will always in 
some way combine loyalty with criticism. 

It seems a mistake to regard the practical authority, 
whether parent, leader of some major group or statesman 
as a kind of infallible superman; he does represent the 
universal mind which is present in the social system, 
and he gives it special expression in word and deed, but he 
always requires the co-operation of its different members. 
The ruler can do little beyond providing material aid, 
when necessary, and preventing aggression, but his aim . 
should always be the promotion of freedom and indepen- 
dence; he should try to make known the ends of the state 
or social system, and he should be ready to receive and 
consider complaints, criticisms and suggestions; what has 
been accepted as an article of political faith may become 
worked out and require at least a new look and adjustment 
to altered conditions. Plato’s guardians in the Republic 
(ix) were unable to change a letter of its laws as laid down 
by him. If he intended this ban on criticism to extend 
beyond the general principles of right, his government 
in course of time would cease to be bearers of the universal 
will; in fact, just as grown-up children sometimes suffer 
from a father-complex, Plato’s guardians would be afflicted 
by a Plato-complex fixation. Acceptance of authority 
must carry with it freedom of thought and also of speech, 
at least within reasonable limits. 

We must also remember that the state, unlike Plato’s 
Republic, is a finite ethical system, an individual expression 
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of the universal mind. A self-sufficient state is an abs 
tion, for it is surrounded by many other states, eac 
which claims to be a special expression of civilised n 
Peace and commerce within each state depend on p 
and commerce between them. We might, perhaps, 

for some supreme actual expression of the universal n 
which would be the final authority with power to 

with international and civil disputes. But, again, it w 
be dangerous to give this international authority | 
unlimited power. For, just as a particular governr 
may act unwisely or unjustly and requires the watc 
eye of its citizens, it might be so also with an internati 
power, and again, quis custodtet ipsos custodes? Who 
be the super-super-gardai of those super-civic gardai? 

would be involved in an endless peripatetic third- 
search for the infallible authority. 

Let us recognise the limitations of practical authc 
and look for its final source and justification. R 
conduct, as governed by the social law of the state, is | 
a part of rational experience. The citizen, while boun 
affection and loyalty to his state, will necessarily 
beyond it; his higher interests and activities are unive 
and it is in these that he must find final and abiding p 
and satisfaction. Literature, art, religion and philosc 
have no political or geographical boundaries, and they 
the common heritage and property of all men. JT 
constant theme is metaphysical, the content of the inr 
universal self, and their common end is to express it, | 
using its own medium, whether the eloquence of we 
images, sense and feeling or the sober processes of 
ceptual thought. Kant tells us that this content con 
in the ideas of reason, of God, freedom, immorta 
totality, the infinite. This is what Aristotle calls the 
or contemplation of the divine and eternal. We r 
ask, how is it related to human conduct? On the 
hand, this theoria or wisdom can only flourish in st 
ordered by rightful authority and in men whose act 
are in harmony with the universal will; on the other h 
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theorta is pure rational activity which has no purpose 
outside itself; it is the climax of rational experience, and 
it is the end and completion of right conduct, as the flower 
is the final cause of the bud. Right conduct and man’s 
claim to property and supremacy over nature involve his 
acceptance of the dominance and practical authority of the 
universal mind. This acceptance cannot be blind, but must 
bear the seal of truth; practice is incomplete without 
theory. As Plato (Rep. vi) bases the Idea of justice on 
the metaphysical Idea of the Good, so we look to theoria 
to ground the idea of the universal mind on the divine and 
eternal Being; this is the Absolute Being, the Author of 
both mind and nature, the perfect unity of ideal and real. 
Plato urged that, if we are to have justice and peace, 
kings should be philosophers; I conclude that all citizens 
in every state should be philosophers, for practical rests 
on theoretical or intellectual authority, the right on the 
true, practice on theoria. 


F. LA T. GODFREY. 





1S THE STUDY OF ITS HISTORY A BRAKE 
THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE?! 


A LECTURER is expected to say positive things, to imf 
information of some sort. But I come asking a questi 
“Is the study of its history a brake on the progress 
science?’ I am not going to answer that question. 
is no more than a lever to pry open a dark ~ecess wi 
may be in need of light. 

The mere asking of such a question suggests that sc 
strange and unusual inquiry is on foot. Commonse 
tells us that the question is ridiculous, perverse, impertin: 
almost blasphemous. In what possible way could 
study of its history hinder the progress of science? W 
possible harm can come from glancing back down 
corridor of time? Does not ordinary human dece 
demand that we study with respect and admiration 
lives and works of the great men whose labours laid 
foundations of modern science? It would be monoton 
to carry on in this strain. We might wind up the ma 
by quoting Longfellow: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 


Commonsense and emotion, hand in hand, shout deri: 
on anyone so foolish as to raise objections against 
study of the history of science. 


1 A lecture delivered in the Queen’s University, Belfast, 28 Noverr 
1957. 
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I am not going to attempt to build up any valid and 
consistent case against the study of the history of science. 
But before I proceed to tackle the really difficult matters 
which may give this lecture some serious content, I might 
point out a few things. 

The history of science is a branch of history. History 
is supposed to be a narration of facts. But if you keep 
history down to a mere recital of facts, 1066 and all that— 
it is a bore. History ceases to be boring only when a 
certain amount of detail is included, and becomes fascinating 
only when the detail is so precise that historical characters 
take on a sort of life in our imaginations. But just at that 
point, in all the history which I have read, the historian 
begins to intrude himself. He tries to evaluate history in 
terms of his own values. Emotive adjectives appear— 
the historian himself becomes a strand in the history he 
is writing. 

The history of science presents this difficulty, and others 
too. Sketched in bare outline, it is correct but dull. True, 
there is dramatic content in the mere statement that 
Newton (1642-1727) was born in the year in which Galileo 
(1564-1642) died. But such dramatic datings are rare. 
When we get into detailed studies, the historian of science, 
like any other historian, cannot refrain from working 
himself into the picture. There is a fine book by Professor 
E. T. Bell, The Development of Mathematics. It is a 
wonderful book, a masterpiece of erudition. But Professor 
Bell has been unable to keep his own violent personality 
out of it. His personality, his evaluations in the philosophy 
of science, shout from the pages. If you read the book 
fortified by your own philosophy, you can extract the facts 
and let the rest go. But if you are not so hard-boiled, you 
may emerge warped by the violence of the author. You 
may carry away his scale of values. 

There is another difficulty about studying the history 
of science. Science does not consist of a collection of facts. 
There is of course an enormous collection of facts, but the 
essence of science lies not in the facts themselves but in 
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the connections between them. These connections < 
delicate and highly technical, often mathematical. <A: 
history of science which does not go into these connectio 
is merely superficial. A serious book on the history 
science must be essentially technical. It is not a book 1 
the public. If it is recognized that the history of scien 
is itself a technical subject, well and good. But one mt 
sound a note of warning against the idea that the histo 
of science provides an easy path into science itself. 
does not. The ideas of former ages often seem extreme 
difficult to the modern technician, let alone the mode 
layman. 

The study of the history of science contains two dange 
which are essentially one. These are the dangers 
establishing authority and the danger that science mig 
degenerate into the study of its own history. The whc 
matter is tied up with ancestor-worship, to which we a 
prone in ordinary life. It is a dangerous thing to adn 
ancestor-worship into science. 

We have witnessed such thorough revolutions 
scientific thought in the present century—I have in mi 
the theory of relativity and quantum theory—that \ 
may seem in no danger of being cast hard in sor 
conservative mould. But really great figures in scien 
cast long shadows. During the eighteenth century m 
said: ‘ That’s not the way Newton looked at it!’ At 
to-day men may say: ‘ That’s not how Einstein look 
at it!’ Authority is built up, and history takes the place 
thought. 

Yes, there is a danger—thougbh it is slight one at prese 
—that the study of science might become the study of t! 
history of science. Is not that true to some considerat 
extent of philosophy? Would not philosophy be revitaliz 
if all philosophical works were burned, and the philosophe 
had to start from scratch all over again? 

But these objections I am raising against the study 
the history of science are not very serious—nothing mo 
than semi-audible growls against a civilization nostalg 
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for the past. At the present time the history of science 
is a small neglected subject, and it seems unchivalrous to 
be nasty to it. But suppose it raised its head? Suppose it 
grew fat and strong? Like ordinary history? 

It is now commonly held that a person cannot become 
the sort of citizen he ought to be, without studying the 
history of his country and of the world. In brief, before 
attempting to live, he must learn how his forefathers lived. 
Is it possible that the historian of science might make a 
similar claim? He might assert that a thorough course 
in the history of science should be an essential pre-requisite 
to the study of science—that no student should embark 
on the differential calculus before studying the lives of 
Newton. and Leibniz. 

There is something in that suggestion which awakes in 
me some dark and deep emotion. No one that I know of 
has really made the proposal that the student of science 
should approach it through its history, but the mere 
suggestion of it makes me bare my teeth. It brings to the 
surface the emotion which lay behind the somewhat perverse - 
title of this lecture. 

Perhaps I can sum it up by saying that there is something 
decadent in preoccupation with the past, that life must 
be lived in the present, at the very instant at which the 
future turns into the past. Only in the present can the 
active mind find its satisfaction. The future is unknowable, 
the past is dead. 

The Greeks were the fathers of our science, and they 
were great realists, careless of the past. As Oscar Wilde 
wrote in De Profundis: ‘... they saw that the sea was 
for the swimmer and the sand for the feet of the runner.’ 
And I would say that any modern schoolboy, wrestling 
joyously and earnestly with some problem in the geometry 
of the triangle, is far closer to Euclid than he could possibly 
get by studying any history of Greek mathematics. One 
must bring oneself face to face with reality, intellectual 
reality I have in mind, not seek it at secondhand in history 
books. 
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Now I have stuck my neck out. I have denigrate 
vast body of scholars whose business is with the p 
They are admirable men, and I love them. I hope 
they love me. In order that they may go on loving 
it would be well for them to regard what I say as a dialect 
jest. For if they sense a note of seriousness in what I : 
then they may be tempted to kill me in self-defence. V 
if I am to be killed, it may as well be for a sheep as f 
lamb. I want to look round at the academic scene. 

It may be that I shall wander away from the title 
this lecture. But then, as Lewis Carroll might have : 
under similar circumstances, the title of the lecture is « 
what the lecture is called. I want to hunt bigger g: 
than the history of science. I want to run to earth, o 
any rate to pursue hotly, a certain troublesome tl 
which is apt to raise its head on a university campus, 
which seems to be raising its head higher every day. 
may call it the eternal controversy between the ordin 
man and the intellectual. 

Yes, I want to look round at the academic scene. 
want to observe Pallas Athene. 

In modern physics much emphasis is laid on the | 
that the observation of a phenomenon disturbs 
phenomenon. The idea is really not a difficult one. 
you observe the presence of a tennis ball by feelin 
muscular reaction in your arm, you may be sure t 
your racket has altered the motion of the ball. 1 
influence of the observer is, however, significant onl: 
the masses of the two bodies involved are compara 
You can use your tennis racket to detect the presenc 
a motor bus without significantly altering the motior 
the bus. 

To apply this physical idea to the observation of hur 
affairs, I think I may say that you cannot observe anot 
human being in any deep way without altering him. 
to observe him, you have to talk to him, you have to 
questions, and by the time you are finished you have m 
some impression on him, and he is not the same as he 
before. 
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But I am observing Pallas Athene. She is very large 
and I am very small. I do not think she will be disturbed 
by my observation of her. So I crave the liberty of observing 
the ordinary man and the intellectual, and their struggle 
at her shrine. 

It may not be wise to air this controversy. It may not 
be wise to refer to it at all. If the dog is asleep, why not 
let it lie? But I don’t think it is really asleep, only shamming 
sleep, and we might as well wake it up and have a look 
at it. Certainly I want to have a look at the beast, for 
it has been growling at me all my life. 

I have to go deep, very deep, arid I would like to explain 
my defects as a guide into these depths. It is better to do 
so beforehand than to leave it to you to find out what 
will be only too obvious. 

I am a mathematical physicist. When I encounter a 
physical problem, I strip it down to what I consider the 
bare essentials. Sometimes I strip it down so far that I 
throw out the essentials; then I have to start all over again. 
But strip it I must, because physical reality is too 
complicated to think about coherently with any pretence 
to logical treatment. This stripping down to essentials is 
the essence of mathematics. It is true that the 
mathematician carries out in the course of his work a 
great many routine operations which could be performed 
by a well-designed machine, but the reduction to essentials 
is what makes him a mathematician. When I write books 
on mathematical subjects for mathematical readers, I try 
to strip the argument to the bare essentials. I think the 
reader is more likely to digest it that way. He doesn’t 
need roughage in his diet, if he is a mathematician. 

But when I try my hand at a book of the type called 
‘popular ’, I tell myself that such an arid treatment would 
not suit the reader of that sort of book. I go to the other 
extreme. I wrap up what I have to say in so much brown 
paper and white paper and red paper that the unfortunate 
reader never finds out what the parcel really contains. 
In all modesty, I may claim to be the greatest living 
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exponent of the art of writing one thing and meaning 
another. 

I mention these literary efforts of mine for two reasons 
First, I want to say that, after due reflection, I concludec 
that the Queen’s University would prefer directness t« 
obliquity. Therefore, although everything I say mus 
not be taken quite at its face value (what can?), I try t 
be as serious as the occasion demands. And secondly 
since [ am about to accost the ordinary man and the 
intellectual, I may remark that in a recent book 
Kandelman’s Krim, 1 depict in my own oblique way th 
ordinary man and the intellectual. The ordinary man i 
a simple Plumber. The intellectual, being by his natur 
inhuman, appears as an Orc—it was only after the bool 
came out that | realized that many people did not knov 
what an Orc was and were so lazy that they would rea 
the book without going to a dictionary to find out wha 
I thought every cross-word-puzzle fan knew. 

But now I shall be brutally direct in my definition 
of the ordinary man and the intellectual. 

The ordinary man, well, he is an ordinary man. H 
follows Alexander Pope in believing that ‘ the proper stud 
of mankind is man’. He is interested in men, aye, and 1 
women too, as Shakespeare saith. He is a social creature 
He likes talking to men, and in the eighteenth century h 
frequented places of execution to see men die. Now h 
reads books about men, being particularly attracted t 
tales of sex and crime, and he likes the theatre and th 
movies because they deal with men. Documentary film 
leave him cold unless they have some human content 
and so a love story is usually woven in for his benefi 
He does not care for abstraction, and at school he had 
particular aversion to algebra. He lives with his fellov 
men in amity and goodwill, his religion (when you cu 
away the theology) being a code of social behaviour designe 
to that end. But if you scratch him, he will bite. He: 
the biological reality, ensuring the perpetuation of the rac: 
He is loyal to the core, laying down his life if need t 
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for the common good. He does not ask many questions 
except about the affairs of daily life. Any question about 
ultimate purposes he is likely to brush aside as impious, 
or leave, with a rather pathetic confidence, to the intellectual] 
to answer. Towards the intellectual, the ordinary man 
has a feeling of mixed contempt and respect, as towards 
a clever animal which might turn vicious. 

All of which is submitted without malice, and certainly 
without any attempt to decide whether the ordinary man 
is a good thing or a bad thing. 

The intellectual is much harder to describe. There are 
sO many ordinary men that you might possibly find a 
man approximating to the description I have given. But 
it is wery hard, indeed impossible, to find in pure 
unadulterated form the intellectual as I am about to 
describe him. I am forced to synthesize him by taking bits 
and pieces from many men I have known or read about. 

The intellectual is not much interested in man, neither 
in the ordinary men nor in other intellectuals. The ordinary 
man bores him with his gossip, his love-making, his money- 
making, his football and his horse-racing. And other 
intellectuals annoy him by looking at things in a way 
different from his. While the ordinary man is gregarious, 
the intellectual prefers solitude. To him, man is a trivial 
incident in the cosmic scheme. He may be kindly and 
give alms to the poor, but in his heart he thinks of man as 
trivial incident, even himself. Interesting perhaps as the 
moon is interesting, but no more central than the moon 
is central in the solar system. 

This picture of the intellectual is, I rather suspect, not 
quite the picture that the word usually calls up. But I 
have to define my own terms. To me the intellectual must 
be a scientist, for only a scientist can appreciate to the 
full the cosmic triviality of man. Your so-called intellectual 
author or playwright is no true intellectual in the present 
sense—he is only an ordinary man gone astray, still thinking 
about man, even if he thinks pessimistically about him. 

It is hard to know whether the intellectual should be 
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called religious. It all depends on what you mean by t 
word. He is not religious in the sense that the ordinary m: 
is religious, for the religion of the ordinary man is ma 
centred and takes faith as its cornerstone. The intellectu 
is sparing of faith, reserving it for those things whi 
seem, for the time being at least, to be scientifically demo 
strated, such as the results of repeatable experiments 

natural laws tested many times. But in another sense t. 
intellectual is more religious than the ordinary ma 
because he is passionately interested in the nature 

things. He wants to take everything in pieces, actually 

figuratively, in order to discover the plan according 

which it was constructed. If an active wonder with rega 
to the universe is a criterion for religion, then the intellect 
is very religious indeed. 

You will look for a long time before you find in t 
flesh the intellectual as I depict him. No adequate stat 
could ever be put up in his honour, because a statue cou 
show only what the intellectual has in common with t 
ordinary man. If you demanded a statue, it would have 
be symbolic, like the famous statue on the tomb 
Archimedes—a sphere and a cylinder. Or the statue mig 
take the form of a university. 

I hold the existence of intellectuality to be very re 
But existing only in bits and pieces. A one-hundre 
per-cent. intellectual might be, probably would be, | 
intolerable companion. We should be thankful that t 
type appears only in adulterated form: 


Black is his robe from top to toe, 

But white and soft the limbs below, 
And through his raging veins there flee 
Hunger and thirst and venery. 


Let me make a fleeting return to the history of scier 
by suggesting a piece of research for the historian of scier 
—let him go over the roll of scientific fame with a r 
pencil, assigning marks for intellectuality. I believe th 
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every scientist worthy of the name has in him some dose 
of what I am calling intellectuality. But the assessment 
would be difficult. Intellectuality is not to be confounded 
with mere intelligence, although intelligence of a high 
order often accompanies intellectuality. No doubt Euclid 
and Archimedes would score high marks—indeed I wonder 
whether, in describing intellectuality, I am not groping 
for a description of the mind of ancient Greece. And 
what of Newton? Of him Lord Keynes wrote: ‘He was 
the last of the magicians, the last of the Babylonians and 
Sumerians, the last great mind which looked out on the 
visible and intellectual world with the same eyes as those 
who began to build our intellectual inheritance rather 
less than 10,000 years ago. Isaac Newton, a posthumous 
child born with no father on Christmas Day, 1642, was 
the last wonder-child to whom the Magi could do sincere 
and appropriate homage.’ A very complex figure, Newton, 
but I think Wordsworth labelled him an intellectual when 
he wrote those famous words: 


... &@ mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone. 


What mark would Laplace score, or Hamilton, or Faraday, 
or Rutherford, or Einstein? I think that Einstein would 
rate a high mark; the Jew, like the ancient Greek, is well 
prepared to think in cosmic terms. 

We have before us now our two sets of pieces—ordinary 
men on one side and intellectuals on the other. Before the 
game begins, I must warn you that the court will be cleared 
at the first sign of applause. You must not back one side, 
much as you might like to do so. We are outside the 
domain of loyalties, except a loyalty to scientific truth, 
if it can be found. 

If the game is played on the board of ordinary life, the 
intellectual has rather a poor time of it. It lies outside 
the:scope of the ordinary man to understand him, and the 
intellectual has to pass for an incomprehensible genius or 
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for the village idiot or perhaps both. But if the game ; 
played on the campus of a university, the outcome i 
somewhat different. Although the ordinary man may hav 
a quick mind and high intelligence, he has not behind hit 
that force which drives the intellectual, and so in universit 
circles the intellectual enters into his own. There he ca 
live his life as an intellectual—at least he hopes he car 
But there are certain pitfalls. 

The first pitfall is starvation. If no one gives hit 
money, he cannot buy food. If he gets no food, he dies ¢ 
starvation. Universities are kind and they do not le 
their members starve. But the money must come fror 
somewhere. As long as universities lived on their endow 
ments, the danger did not arise. The universities coul 
support their intellectuals and no questions asked. Bu 
universities nowadays must rely on public support. Th 
people who guard public funds are ordinary men, or, if no 
ordinary themselves, hold office by virtue of the votes 
ordinary men. Thus, no matter what diplomatic chai 
there may be in between, the intellectual and the ordinar 
man become aware of one another. It is in the power 
the ordinary man to decide whether the intellectual sha 
starve, or, if not to starve, whether he shall give up doin 
what he wants to do and pursue some other calling to ear 
a living—in other words, turn to some useful occupatior 

The second pitfall for the intellectual is more an intern 
matter than an external one, although there may b 
external pressure. For certain reasons the intellectu< 
permits himself to be transformed into an ordinary mar 
a very important ordinary man, a responsible ordinary mar 
but still an ordinary man. Perhaps his inner nature doe 
not change, he may remain an intellectual at heart, bu 
the pressure of responsibility will prevent him from pursuin 
the intellectual life. 

If I were E. T. Bell I would probably at this poin 
enlarge with horror and indignation on the loss to scienc 
occasioned by Newton’s acceptance of the appointment c 
Master of the Mint. I want to make it quite clear tha 
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I am trying to conduct this inquiry on a more scientific 
plane, above the level of praise or blame. I am trying to 
analyze the world as it is, without seeking to improve it. 
Perhaps it needs no improvement. In any case, improve- 
meant means nothing at all except in terms of a scale of 
values. I lay before you not one scale of values but two, 
the scale of values of the ordinary man and the scale of 
values of the intellectual. They are different, and if you 
improve things according to one scale, you are likely to 
make them worse according to the other. 

When I see a first-class scientist translated into an 
administrative position, | am both glad and sorry. As an 
ordinary man I am glad, because administration must be 
done and done well, and I have confidence that the 
scientist’s intellectuality will not hinder his administrative 
capacity. But as an intellectual I am sorry, because when 
I said that intellectuals do not like other intellectuals, I 
did not really mean it. To an intellectual, a second 
intellectual, annoying as he may be through divergence of 
views, is more exciting company than an ordinary man. 

The motives which move an intellectual to act as an 
ordinary man are many. He will probably earn more money 
and have more power, but I am inclined to think that the 
reason lies deeper. He wants to be useful. 

I have used the word wseful twice, and I underlined it 
in my script to emphasize it. It is the key word. What 
does useful mean? 

In a scholarly history of science no doubt all apocryphal 
anecdotes will be eliminated. But while we remember 
them, we may use them. There is one about Euclid—how 
one of his students asked him whether he could make 
money out of geometry, whereupon Euclid in some contempt 
instructed his slave to hand the student a small coin, 
seeing that that was what he was seeking. There is a 
somewhat similar anecdote about Newton. In spite of all 
that Francis Bacon wrote, I believe that until comparatively 
recent times, say a hundred years ago, few scientists would 
have regarded the word useful as applicable to their work. 
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But times have changed. There are many scientists nc 
who think that, although their research may not | 
immediately useful, it is basic science which, before lon 
will yield useful results. Even the purest of mathemati 
may be applied to industry before very long. You cann 
draw the line anywhere. And if Euclid and Newton d 
scoff at utility, how useful their work now appears! Whe 
would modern technology be without geometry, witho 
dynamics, without the differential calculus? 

But what does the word wseful mean? Like mo 
ordinary words, its meaning is to be found in the dictiona: 
of the ordinary man. The ordinary man certainly regar 
medical research as useful in that it promotes health a1 
prolongs life. The ordinary man regards rapid travel | 
useful because it gives him a longer life in a sense—] 
does not waste his life in travelling. Everything th 
promotes life is useful to the ordinary man, and th 
includes all industrial developments which lead to increas 
employment and hence increased population. In fac 
what the ordinary man means by useful is biological 
useful. 

There is what is called a tradition of learning in the 
islands. That does not mean that there are really mai 
learned men—the percentage attending universities is n 
high—but there is a certain respect for learning. In tert 
of the discussion I am trying to pursue, this means th 
the ordinary man is prepared to respect the intellectu 
and even to support him in his intellectual activities witho 
demanding biological usefulness. But in the newer countri 
things are a little different, particularly in the stat 
controlled universities. I was on the staff at the Universi 
of Toronto, and later on the staff of the Ohio Sta 
University, and I could feel, particularly in the latte 
an unanswered question hovering in the air: Is what y 
are doing biologically useful? I think that this question 
going to be asked more frequently in future on this si 
of the Atlantic. 

It is going to be asked more frequently througho 
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Western Europe. We know the ideology of Western Europe 
fairly well. Whether the question is asked in Moscow I 
do not know. I am told that the Russians treat their 
scientists with great respect, but until the Iron Curtain is 
removed we cannot tell whether this is because the scientists 
have accepted the idea that they should be biologically 
useful. I do not know whether the core of the Communist 
Party consists of ordinary men or intellectuals. 

As we gaze down from our eminence on the animal 
kingdom and the insect world, and note how important the 
biological urge is, we may be led to some rather uncomfort- 
able thoughts—uncomfortable, that is, for those of us who 
treasure the idea that we are individuals who can make 
decisions for ourselves. Perhaps I am only the tail of the 
dog, and I am deluded in thinking that I wag myself. 
Perhaps everything we do is dictated by biology, by the 
race, by the Life Force. Perhaps I did not really prepare 
this lecture for myself. Perhaps the Life Force dictated 
it to me as the very thing needed in Belfast at the present 
moment. If so, all I can say is that the Life Force is not 
much good at dictation—otherwise I would have got it 
written out much more easily. But perhaps my slowness 
was due to a struggle against the Life Force; perhaps I 
was making a pitiable effort to say things the Life Force 
did not like. 

No, I refuse to believe it. I stick to the old-fashioned 
idea of individualism. I claim the power to make decisions, 
good or bad, for myself. I refuse to accept that everything 
we do must of necessity be biologically useful. 

But I am getting into deep water and must swim for 
the shore. If I had not sworn myself to complete 
impartiality in this discussion—if I permitted myself to 
take the side of the intellectuals—I would say that the 
institutions of learning are in danger. To be precise, they 
are in danger of being asked whether what they do is 
biologically useful. In view of the almost unlimited 
applicability of basic scientific research, I think that the 
universities can honestly answer Yes. Whether the same 
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affirmative answer can be given with regard to non-scient 
subjects, I do not know. Those engaged in the subje 
usually called cultural must fight their own battle—I w 
them luck. 

But the matter does not end with an official ans‘ 
given by the universities to those ordinary men who cont 
funds. There are internal subtleties, no less real for be 
subtle. I have in mind the conscience of the intellectual. 
is all very well to say that what he is doing is biologic 
useful. You have to consider his own conscience, and — 
delicate balance between the intellect and the conscien 

At this point I feel that I must talk about myself. 
must tell you of my own experiences, since it is of th 
alone that I have any true knowledge. But first let us 
clear as to our terms. 

You must understand that biologically useful me: 
useful in the ordinary sense—lI insert the adjective biologs 
merely to stress that this ordinary usefulness has, sor 
where in it, a biological content—something to do with 1 
health of humanity, with convenience of living, with 1 
propagation of the species. I have given a shadow pict 
of the intellectual, and indirectly of the intellectuali 
for which he stands. Can I make the concept of intell 
tualism any clearer? I feel that I must try. The solut: 
of a chess problem may resemble very closely the solut 
of a scientific problem. Yet I would rather not class ch 
as part of intellectualism. Why not? Because it does 1 
seem to bear at all on our knowledge of the universe. 
has no cosmical significance. True, the cosmical significa 
of some trivial scientific problem may be small, but I thi 
it is there nevertheless. Everything ties up in the en 

Nor do I include in intellectualism the arts of literatu 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music. These differ fr 
science in that works of art may be publicly exhibited a: 
at least to some small extent, understood and apprecia‘ 
by those who are not practitioners of the art involv 
I do not think that the inner significance of scientific w« 
can be similarly appreciated by those who are not themsel 
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scientists. 
alone. 


If I have cleared the air a little now, let me turn to my 
own experiences. Throughout my scientific life, say forty 
years, I have felt a schizophrenia—a splitting of the mind 
—in the matter of biological usefulness and intellectuality. 
If the one dominated my conscious mind at a certain time, 
the other ruled the subconscious, and they took turn and 
turn about. 

When I was an undergraduate, I threw myself upon 
mathematics and physics in an intellectual spirit. But on 
the conscious level I believed in biological utility, and I 
remember shocking the mathematician-philosopher R. A. 
P. Rogers in Trinity by asking him what. was the use of 
analytical geometry of three dimensions. I forgot with 
what answer he brushed me off—it was clearly a question 
bordering on blasphemy. 

For many years I taught mechanics and other branches 
of applied mathematics. I felt I ought to bring in useful 
applications and I tried to do this, but it was never a success. 
What really interested me was the intellectual side of the 
subjects, their thought-structure and how they were 
connected with one another. 

While in Toronto, I was Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics, and I deplored the almost complete lack of interest 
in applied mathematics all over the North-American 
Continent. Such vital subjects as hydrodynamics, for 
example, attracted no attention whatever. The last war 
changed all that. I helped in the propaganda for applied 
mathematics at the beginning of the war, and in due course 
was Chairman of a new committee for applied mathematics 
set up by the American Mathematical Society. But, 
curiously enough, as soon as this had been set on foot, 
I lost interest in it, because the subject seemed to be 
losing its intellectuality and becoming biologically useful. 

The war widened the scope of the biologically useful. 
It was as biologically useful to kill others as to keep from 
being killed oneself. By that time I had reached sufficient 


I want to keep the word intellect for science 
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maturity to recognize some of the complexity of huma 
nature. I realized that there was a tension in me betwee 
the biologically useful and the intellectual. But I thoug! 
now, if ever, is the time to be biologically useful. Neve 
theless, to be honest, I think that with all my effort ; 
this direction I did very little. I was more concerned 1 
understand than to do. 

One little thing I did. In the first world war, a grou 
of scientists, led by R. H. Fowler, did some importa1 
work (experimental and theoretical) on the flight « 
projectiles. In 1942, in connection with some lectures 
was giving on dynamics, I played a little with the proble1 
of a spinning projectile, and thought that Fowler ha 
approached the problem in a rather clumsy way. I trie 
a different approach, and came to the conclusion th 
Fowler had failed to obtain one of the components of th 
rather complicated force-system which acts on the projecti 
due to the resistance of the air. This discovery? in du 
course reached the military authorities in the United State 
and largely on the strength of it I came to Europe for 
year as a scientist attached to the American Air Force 
and subsequently used to act as consultant at Aberdee 
Proving Ground in Maryland. 

But the joke of all this is that the force which 
discovered is extremely small in practice, and its biologic: 
usefulness practically nil. My experimental friends at th 
Aberdeen Proving Ground used to try to cheer me up b 
indicating how occasionally a firing gave evidence of th 
tiny force. I pretended to be quite excited, but at heat 
was not. The satisfaction which I took in the discover 
was not on the plane of biological utility, but on th 
intellectual plane. I felt that I had handled the problem i 
a much deeper and pleasanter way than Fowler had, an 
that was the real source of any satisfaction I felt. 

But who knows? It may be that for some futut 


2 Worked out in detail with the collaboration of Dre. K. L. Nielse1 
and published later (Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, iv (1946), 201-226 
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projectile this little force may become biologically 
important. It may enable someone to kill someone else. 

In my present position in the School of Theoretical 
Physics of the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, I 
would rather not be asked the question: Is the work of the 
School biologically useful? I would noi like to say No 
because I might be telling a lie. For although a piece of 
work may not seem to be of any immediate biological use, 
it is impossible to say what will, or will not, prove useful 
at a later date. I would go so far as to say that the 
immediate motivation of our work is not biological utility. 
The immediate motivation is intellectual. And I have a 
very strong suspicion that throughout the world, even in 
Russia, the real motivation behind scientific research of 
truly basic character is intellectual, not utilitarian. If the 
ordinary man is worried about spending his money in this 
way, he may be told that you can lead a horse to the 
water but you cannot make him drink unless he is thirsty 
—a proverb which should be posted on the walls of all 
classrooms and lecture theatres throughout the world. 

Some years ago I had to write a review of Sir Edmund 
Whittaker’s book on the History of the Theories of the 
Aether. The book is an excellent example of the art of 
the historian of science, although (to repeat what I said 
earlier about the history of science in general) one should 
be a mathematical physicist in order to read the book. 
At that time I was already engaged in that long quest of 
which this lecture is part, and I noted that Whittaker gave 
no indication of the impelling motive which urged so many 
men through so many years to devote themselves to the 
unravelling of electromagnetism. To this big question— 
the question of motivation in scientific work—I would 
like to devote the rest of this lecture. 

What makes the scientist tick? In seeking an answer, I 
do not think we should recognize any essential difference 
between those scientists we call great and those we call 
minor, or between the minor scientist and the schoolboy 
or undergraduate pursuing the study of science. 
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What sort of an answer could be made to such « 
question? Well, we might start by suggesting that ; 
scientist does his work in order to make money, immedi 
ately or later. There is a modicum of truth in that. Everyon 
must live. And a young man may be spurred on t 
research to gain some academic position—a doctorate i 
becoming increasingly a sine qua non. 

Then there is honour and glory. What did Milton sa’ 
in Lycidas? 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of Noble mind) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious dayes; ... 


I suppose that there must be something in this too. An 
yet I think it can be over-emphasised, and this ove 
emphasis leads to an over-emphasis on examination: 
-“fter all, examinations are a modern invention, and so ar 
Nobel Prizes. There was a lot of fundamental science don 
before their time. 

Perhaps I am a romantic, but I feel that neither th 
desire for money nor the desire for glory touch the heat 
of the matter. I have been a teacher for many years, an 
have known students of all degrees of competence. It | 
good for the conscience to have explained something rathe 
simple to some students who are rather dull. It is a rez 
thrill to encounter that thing which I am calling intellec 
tuatism. Something unusual stirs. Some fire is lightec 
The ordinary values of life are overturned. This problen 
the understanding of this situation or that, has suddenl 
become the only thing that matters. It is a sort of possessio 
by a demon. I have known this possession myself, an 
have many times seen it in students and in colleagues. | 
is rather spoiled by rewards or praise. Rewards and prais 
are properly for conduct which is biologically useful, fe 
hard and painful work done for others, for sacrifice. Thi 
intoxication needs no reward—it is an end in itself. | 
there exists such a thing as an ordinary man as I depicte 
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him earlier, I do not think he ever felt this urge, this 
possession. Other powerful urges possess him at time, but 
not this one. If there should be any ordinary man or 
woman present here, they will think, I am sure, that I 
am talking through my hat. However, let us never forget 
the words of the old Quaker to his wife: ‘ The whole world 
is mad except thee and me, and I am not sure about thee.’ 

This lecture has involved a terrible lot of introspection, 
which is tiring to do and not very interesting to others 
particularly those whose heads are different. Let us have 
a look at the animal kingdom. Mankind seems to be coming 
round to the view that the difference between man and 
the lower forms of life is less than used to be supposed. In 
the behaviour of animals, birds, and even insects, free as 
they are of self-consciousness, man may see himself in 
microcosm. 

Even if you refuse to accept the ape as a sort of man, 
I would recommend to you a fascinating book by Kéhler 
on the Mentality of Apes. It is the fruit of a close study 
of the behaviour of chimpanzees in Teneriffe over a period 
of six years. Later Kéhler moved into human society, 
being Director of the Psychological Institute at the 
University of Berlin, and for twenty years Professor of 
Psychology at Swarthmore College. Kéhler describes most 
vividly how his apes solved mechanical problems presented 
to them—the initial inertia, the groping, and finally the 
sudden rush of understanding of the complete solution. 
I recognized in this description a valid account of the way 
in which at least one mathematical physicist solves his 
problems. The only thing written about humans to which 
I can compare it is Hadamard’s book on the Psychology 
of Invention in the Mathematical Field. 

But KGhler’s apes were offered bananas out of reach 
as the incentive for their efforts, a Nobel Prize for 
chimpanzees, and I have already said that, although 
reward may mean something, we must look further for the 
explanation of the real motivation behind scientific research. 
I have in mind here research of a deep and basic character. 
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Perhaps we should have another word—+vesearch does 1 
seem to be the right word to describe the thought by wh 
Einstein, at one sweep, abolished the concept of Newton: 
time from physics. I was at a loss what name to give 
the basic motivation leading to thoughts of such a de 
scientific character, or even to the lesser thoughts whi 
come to any scientist in the course of his work. True 
have suggested the word intellectualism, but it hare 
seems to ring the bell. I felt I would have to end t 
lecture without saying the word. 

However, the birds of the air came to my assistan 
offering an explanation, a word, which may strike you a 
ludicrous description of such a serious and holy thing 
scientific thought. I was watching the seagulls and jackdé 
soaring in the wind behind my house against a blue s! 
Now I was brought up to think that birds and anim: 
and men too, must spend nearly all their lives in 1 
pursuit of food and the other things necessary to maint: 
life—our old friend the biological necessity again. Ff 
those seagulls and jackdaws did not seem to be looking 
food. Perhaps they were saying to one another: ‘ Y 
we are looking for food; what we are doing is biologica 
useful.” But I don’t think they were looking for fo 
They were playing, playing with the wind, playing w 
their strength of wing and delicate sense of balance. A 
the thought struck me: Why do I not play? Why d 
have to sit over my books and papers as I do? Sudde: 
the thought came to me like a revelation: J am playi 
My whole life has been playing, playing with ideas. T 
intellectual element in man, which I have tried to descr 
and which probably sounded romantically grim—why, 
is nothing but an irrepressible desire to play. There n 
not be so much difference after all between chess a 
science, except that the moves in science are so mi 
more varied. Can it be that all the great scientists of 
past were really playing a game, a game in which ~ 
rules are written not by man but by God? That i: 
thought I would like to develop in the few remain 
minutes of this lecture. 
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A lecture fulfils two purposes. Those who listen to it 
may perhaps gain something from it; the man who makes 
it up certainly does gain something, because he has to 
put into articulate form thoughts which otherwise might 
remain inarticulate. When I began to prepare this lecture, 
I did not think I would end it by stating that there is an 
element of play in all significant scientific discoveries. But 
does that statement mean anything? What is play? 

There was a time in our lives when we knew what play 
was—up to the age of puberty, when the serious biological 
urge began to take possession of us. Most of us then, 
following the words of St. Paul, began to put away childish 
things. Our games were organized in order that by playing 
them we might learn the biologically useful art: of 
codperation. But some little pockets in our minds, the 
intellectual pockets, remained safe from St. Paul, and in 
those pockets the play went on. True play is essentially 
irresponsible. It may be, it often is, destructive. When 
we play, we do not ask why we are playing—we just play. 
Play serves no moral code except that strange code which, 
for some unknown reason, imposes itself on the play. 

All these features may be detected in scientific thought, 
particularly in profound thought. The scientist does not 
really care about the biological value of his thought—he 
is irresponsible in the social sense. He destroys—as Newton 
destroyed the mechanics of Aristotle and as Einstein 
destroyed the mechanics of Newton. He never asks why 
he does what he does—you will search in vain through 
scientific literature for hints of motivation. And as for the 
strange moral code observed by scientists, what could be 
stranger than an abstract regard for truth in a world which 
is full of concealment, deception, and taboos imposed on 
us by our tailors and others? 

I do not wish to imply that the whole work of a scientist 
is merely play. I recall words spoken by the late Professor 
H. N. Russell, the Princeton astronomer: the pursuit of 
an idea is as exciting as the pursuit of a whale, but when 
the problem has been solved, the work of writing up your 
paper is as hard and monotonous as cutting up blubber. 
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But [ do think that, in every piece of scientific ' 
of any importance, there comes moment when the 1 
has to grapple with baffling difficulties, and that it 
grapple successfully with those difficulties only if it ] 
with them. It will not succeed if it allows itself to ¢ 
on the prospect of reward for success or of blame 
failure. It must have that light-hearted irresponsikt 
which is the essence of play. In submitting to your 
sideration the idea that the human mind is at its 
when playing, I am myself playing, and that make: 
feel that what I am saying may have in it an elemet 
truth. Let the historian of science open his books a 
and read between the lines, asking himself whether 
ponderous seriousness of scientists is not but a vei 
minds at play. Let the historian ponder in particular 
certain words which Newton wrote when an old | 
Let the historian reflect that Newton died in 1727, b 
the invention of that mock-modesty, that mock-hum 
which has marked later ages. Let the historian oper 
mind to the possibility that Newton may actually 
meant to say what he said in these words: 


I know not what the world will think of my labours 
to myself it seems that I have been but as a child ple 
on the sea-shore; now finding some pebble rather 
polished, and now some shell more agreeably varie; 
than another, while the great ocean of truth exte 
itself unexplored before me. 


J. L. SYNGE. 
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§, 10, 15, 20, 26. Others are treated very briefly, 
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PROFESSOR FRAENKEL’S HORACE. 


TEN years ago Fraenkel pointed out that we already had a 
clear enough picture of Horace’s character, and that now 
the real need was for ‘an adequate appreciation of his 
poetry, especially the more complicated odes.’2 This need 
has now been most amply supplied in a book which will be 
essential to all students of Horace, whether undergraduates, 
lecturers, or editors. 

Instead of dealing superficially with all the poems, 
Fraenkel has wisely made a selection. Disappointment will 
be felt at the omission of favourites like II, 3 (aequam 
memento), LO (rectius vives), 14 (eheu fugaces), 18 (non ebur 
neque aureum), III, 19 (quantum distet), 21 (0 nata mecum), 
and 23 (caelo supinas); and perhaps the selection would 
have been made more representative by including a larger 
number of the love themes ;* but since these poems are 
generally the easiest as well as the most familiar, no doubt 
Fraenkel was right to do as he did. 

As regards presentation, Fraenkel sets out ‘ to enable 
a sympathetic reader to listen as often as possible to the 
voice of the poet and as seldom as possible to the voices of 
his learned patrons.’ At first sight this excellent principle 
might seem to clash with another one leading in the opposite 
direction : ‘In my own interpretations I have always 
tried not to conceal the extent of my debt to others.’ 
But the author has escaped this dilemma by following 
the former principle in his txt and the latter in his notes; 


and so the reader who is cager for the gospel can press 
on without becoming involved in church history. 






1 Oxford, 1957, 463 pp., 55s. 2J. R. S. XXXVI, 1946, 185. 
3 The following are omitted:—J, 5, 8, 13, 19, 25, 33; II, 5, 8; III, 7, 


e.g., I, 33; TH, 11, 12. 
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The footnotes with their copious documentation 
succinct comment show all the erudition that one associ 
with Fraenkel. Occasionally they tell us too much,* 
very occasionally too little, but, in the main, they pro 
a store-house of useful information. One has the impres 
that when Fraenkel passes over a theory or interpreta 
he does so on purpose—prudens praeterit. This must n 
a reviewer cautious, but since it is not the function 
book like this to smother comment I shall mention s 
points on which the author’s views seem open to ques 

First a couple of general matters. Writing on S 
I, 5 (the journey to Brundisium) Fraenkel has this to 
“Certainly in many poems of Horace the “ primary ”’ 
the “‘ literary’ type of experience’ blend with such pe 
harmony that it would be idle to try to assign pri 
to the one or the other.’ ® This admirable point is illust1 
by reference to Epod. 16 and Carm. IV, 6. But there 
several epodes and satires which Fraenkel regard 
exceptions—or does he? On Epod. 6 he admits that 
doubt Horace had come across such persons. He 
even have had in mind a particularly unpled 
individual ’’.?, Why, then, go on to say that ‘ his prit 
motive [for writing the epode] was probably to pro 
a menacing poem after the fashion of the Ionian iambis 
Epodes 8 and 12 are treated purely as literary exer 





* E.g., 91 n. 1 is scarcely necessary since the gist of Haupt’s arg 
is contained in the text. Unnecessary for a different reason are 
like 202 n. 4, which gives chapter and verse for the opinion that ( 
Bandusiae has * been a general favourite’. Also one feels that Fr 
has been over-punctilious in acknowledging minor debts. If he he 
to agree on a certain point with Mommsen, Wilamowitz, or Leo 
that is his opinion just as much as theirs. 

5 E.g., on Serm. I, 10 we should have welcomed a summary of Frae 
views on the disputed introductory lines. As it is, we are referre¢ 
German periodical (128 n. 2). In 131 n. 3 Fraenkel rightly su 
Nipperdey’s interpretation of rudis et Graecis intacti carminis aucto 
if the reader wants to know the arguments underlying this view ( 
is still far from being universally accepted) he will probably have to 
to the Bodleian, because Nipperdey’s Opuscula is a rare book. 
after a single paragraph on Carm. I, 9 (vides ut alta) we are refer 
a work written in Italian. 

6 107. 7 57. 
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although later on they are said to be invectives against 
‘the physical and moral repulsiveness of some old woman 
devoid of any particular interest ’’’.6 Again, after warning 
us that the details of the flight at Philippi are irrecoverable, 
Fraenkel then insists that relicta non bene parmula (Carm. 
II, 7, 10) is no more than ‘a conventional poetic device ’.® 
Given the one fact that Horace fled (celerem fugam), it 
seems as arbitrary to assert that he kept his shield as 
that he threw it away.!° 

Let us examine Efod. 10 in rather more detail. Fraenkel 
admits that Mevius was probably Virgil’s opponent." If 
this was so (and I believe it was), then Virgil and his 
friends must have enjoyed the lampoon with all the keener 
relish. The personal reference was an integral part of the 
poem’s meaning. Yet Fraenkel also maintains that ‘ the 
reason why Horace wrote the tenth epode was obviously 
not hatred of Mevius, or, for that matter, of any other 
individual, but the wish to produce a polished invective 
reminiscent of Archilochus’.!* In view of what has just 
been said this seems rather an overstatement. True, it 
does not matter vitally who Mevius was and why Horace 
disliked him, but the fact remains that he was a real 
character and Horace’s antipathy to him played a definite 
part in the creation of the poem. The tendency to objectify 
the piece also leads Fraenkel to a dubious interpretation 
of the last four lines. After arguing cogently for cuverit, 
he goes on to maintain that opima praeda refers not to 
Mevius but to the whole ship’s company. But porrecta 
more naturally suggests a single body (especially in view 
of éwi oréua xeiuevog in the Strasburg papyrus). Mevius 
does not fade out of the poem. The sailors are his (tus), 
the pallor is his (¢/bz), and the screaming is his (z//a). Also 
libidinosus caper (23) must surely recall olentem Maevium 


8 63. 9 12. 

10'The word piWaoms shows, if evidence were needed, that a man on 
the run usually preferred to dispense with his shield. 

11.97. and 31; in fact he uses the reference to Mevius as a means of 
dating the poem. 

12 
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(2)—indeed this is confirmed by one of Fraenkel’s 
arguments; for, as he says, the main part of the pos 
framed by Auster (4) and Noto (20), leaving 1-2 a 
introduction and 21-24 as an epilogue. Thus the end 
up with the beginning. As for opima, I take it simp 
a gleeful picture of the gulls’ ravenous enjoyment. 

All this is related to an important article of Fraer 
critical creed, namely, that Horace’s poems are 
contained works of art, in the sense that each one cz 
within itself all the material necessary for its appreciat 
Such a view has many attractions. It means that 
starting point for a poem’s interpretation is to be f 
in the poem itself, not in some psychological or econ 
theory. It makes for a direct approach without cr 
stunts, and it prevents us from regarding certain piec 
puzzles which cannot be solved until the missing key 
been found (or fabricated). But the theory has 
drawback—it is too pure to be entirely true. 

One must distinguish between pseudo-problems 
unanswerable problems. ‘ Was Horace aboard the 
mentioned in Carm. I, 14?’ is a pseudo-problem. ‘ \ 
was the background to Carm. I, 16?” is not a psé 
problem but an unanswerable one.!* True, our pr 
ignorance does not spoil the poem, but our appreci 
would be enhanced if we knew who the filia pulchrion 
and why Horace addressed her in this way. Frae 
disapproves of such curiosity, ancient © or modern. 
is necessary,’ he says, ‘to draw a sharp line bet 
possible implications which may or may not have 
noticed by the friends of the poet ... and the meani 
the published poem which, without relying on any ou 
information, should be self-evident to a sensible read 


13 26, 74, 208 et al. 

14 Frank’s quest for the lady’s identity was not mistaken in prir 
but his ingenuity led him across the line which separates conjecture 
fantasy. 

15 Tt was not unnatural that when oral tradition began to | 
monographs appeared on the personae Horatianae. 

16 27; cf. 207-8. 
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Here I am with the anti-partitionists, and I cannot help 
feeling that at times Fraenkel’s theory sounds like an 
elegant version of sour grapes. 

When outside information is available Fraenkel makes 
excellent use of it. Take Serm. I, 6, 72 ff., which refer 
to the local school at Venusia. Who were the magni pueri 
magnis e centurionibus orti? They were, so we learn,!? the 
children belonging to Sulla’s army of occupation. This 
detail illuminates the whole passage, yet the information 
does not come from Horace; nor can we imagine that the 
Roman reader of 35 B.c. would have been conversant with 
the life of a small country town a quarter of a century 
before. Or take Carm. I, 20. Dacier rightly remarks: 
“Le principal but d’Horace dans cette Ode est de faire 
souvenir Mécénas des batements de mains, des cris ‘de 
joie, et des acclamations avec lesquelles il fut recu du 
peuple, lorsqu’il entra pour la premiére fois dans le théatre, 
apres une grande maladie dont il avoit pensé mourir ’.!8 
But the ode itself says nothing about Maecenas’s illness. 
That detail is taken from Carm. II, 17, 22 ff. How many 
readers, one wonders, would have recognised the reference 
in 23 B.C.? 

Where information is lacking, Fraenkel can feel regret 
like the rest of us. On Carm. I, 14, 16-17 nuper sollicitum 
quae mihi taedium nunc desiderium curaque non levis he 
writes: ‘ We should very much like to know when it was 
that Horace felt impelled to raise his voice with such 
passion ’.'® Indeed we should—though on the author’s 
own principle our desire is improper, because the poem 
does not date itself. And the Roman reader was little 
better off; for while this ode may have been written as 
early as 38 B.C. it was not published until 23 B.c. The 
doctrine of poetic ‘ autarky’ therefore has its limitations, 
and, if combined with an undue emphasis on the poet’s 


17 2, 


18T give the spelling of the 1733 edition. 
19 158. 
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literary sources, it may tend to encourage the notion t 
Horace’s experience of life was largely secondhand.”° 
Now a few specific points. Fraenkel upholds the u 
of Serm. I, 1, arguing that there are not two themes, 
one: wAgovetia is the basis of meupimowia.2? This vi 
however, does not entail (as is implied on gI, n. 2) reac 
nemon ut avarus in 108. It is equally compatible v 
nemo ut avarus, gui nemo ut (i.e. utpote) avarus, qui (, 
nemo ut avarus and various others. The thematic u 
is only impaired by taking wt avarus as ‘like the gre 
man,’ a view which would make 7A¢ove&ia an insta 
of peulmopia.2? I do not pretend to know the cor 
reading, but 
nemon ut avarus 
se probet, ac potius laudet diversa sequentis? 


appears more than doubtful. Such questions imply 
attitude ‘ surely not;’ and even when the situation happ 
to be true, it is not accepted as true by the questione 
The meaning here would thus be the very opposite to w 
Fraenkel requires. 

Fraenkel puts Serm. 1, 7 late: (a) because of its ‘ perf 
neatness and easy poise;’ (b) because a short anecdote 


20 Cf. 80: ‘What in the verses of the old Ionian poet had flo 
immediately from his personal experience . . . . became in Horace’s labor 
adaptation a mere shadow, a literary motif that could scarcely hay 
bearing on anything real’. This, of course, refers to the poetry w 
Horace wrote before he achieved what Fraenkel regards as his pr 
mode of expression. 

Perhaps my own view could be summed up by an analogy. Yes 
famous poem: ‘When you are old and grey and full of sleep’ is ba 
as everyone knows, on Ronsard’s Quand vous serez bien vieille. Also, 
lady is not addressed by name. Yet we do not regard the poem sin 
as an exercise in imitation; and our appreciation is enhanced if we k 
something of Yeats and Maud Gonne. (I do not need to be reminded 1 
all analogies are imperfect.) 

21 The unity is best conveyed in Greek terms; for apart from 
difficulty of finding a Latin equivalent to peuwtnotpia, the word 7Acov 
is more flexible than avaritia in that, as well as meaning ‘ greed ’, it 
easily denote the determination to ‘ outdo’ somebody else. Cf. Repr 
I, 349 B - 350 C. 

22 This is the interpretation of Knapp and Witte. 

23 None of the passages in Bennett or Handford (referred to on | 
seem to support Fraenkel. 
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this kind would probably have been preceded by some longer 
poems in the Lucilian manner; and (c) because when 
Horace was compiling the book, he looked round for various 
trifles which would bring the number of items up to ten. 
Points (a) and (5) together may be strong enough to rule 
out the view that I, 7 is the earliest satire extant, but the 
piece could still have been written about 37 B.c. when it 
had 2, 3, and perhaps 4 behind it.%* As for (c), granted 
that a collection of ten items was a deliberate choice, 
does it follow that 7, 8, and 9g were composed simply to 
make up the required total? It seems equally reasonable 
to suppose that Horace chose ten poems from a larger 
number available. 

The provenance of Serm. I, 8 is rightly seen in dedicatory 
epigrams (especially the Priapea), but I should also like 
to find room for Cartault’s aetiological theory, which 
suggests that Horace had in mind an actual wooden statue 
with an oddly warped posterior—see vv. 46-47. 

W. S. Anderson has recently shown that the military 
imagery in Serm. I, 9 is not confined to the closing verses.”5 
To the heroic echos noted by him one might add felices! 
nunc ego resto (28), comparing Aen. I, 94-96 and Odyss. 
V, 306-7. 

At Serm. I, 10, 27 Fraenkel argues cogently for patrisque 
Latinit. But I cannot follow him in picturing the inter- 
locutor as listening to the speeches of Pedius and Corvinus. 
Horace takes his adversary into the sphere of performance 
—cum versus facias ... an et cum dura tibi peragenda rei 
sit causa Petilli, and he cites his own experience by way of 
corroboration—atque ego cum Graecos facerem 


ver- 
stculos. 


Therefore it seems better to understand with 
malts ‘if you had to plead in court’. The main point is, 
of course, that Roman satire, being a serious literary form, 


should be governed by the same rules of purity as Roman 
oratory. 


24 Does the opening section of Serm. I, 7 recall Lucilius (Marx 970) 
Multis indu locis sermonibus concelebrarunt? . Cf. Marx 55. 


25 A.J. P. UXXVII, 1956 (published after Fraenkel’s MS. had been 
completed). 
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At v. 84 Fraenkel adopts Heinze’s punctuation: 


haec utinam Viscorum laudet uterque 
ambitione releguta. te dicere possum, 


This may possibly tighten the structure of the seco 
period, but one would like to see more examples of t 
neutral use of ambitio than the doubtful Ad Att. XV, 1: 
The word normally implies self-interest, and it would 
strange of Horace to hope that his cultured friends wot 
“set aside all self-interested flattery.’ One last point 
the Satires. It is perhaps a pity that no mention shot 
have been made of the way in which Horace refined Lucili 
metre. There is room for something rather more detail 
than Heinze’s introduction and more digestible th 
Nilsson’s treatise.2?7 An expert like Fraenkel could ha 
given us exactly what was wanted. 

No study of Horace’s poetry can avoid giving | 
impression of the poet himself. While the main featur 
of his character are plain enough, one may differ regardi 
the finer details. Personally I feel that Fraenkel has be 
too kind. MHorace’s tact and urbanity are well broug 
out, but the touches of grossness and cruelty are mitigat 
by references to literary tradition, and the hints 
complacency are charitably ignored. Be this as it ma 
Fraenkel’s affection for Horace in no way prejudices | 
judgment of the poems. When he comes to an ode li 
Carm. II, 20 he does not hesitate to pronounce it inferior 
Occasionally, indeed, he is, if anything, too stern. Tak 
for instance, Carm. II, 12, which is called ‘ artificial a1 
overladen.’ True, the usual form of the recusatio is varie 
but the result can still be seen as a untiy. ‘ You wou 
not wish the great themes of the past to be handled by 
writer of light verse, and you yourself can recount in pro 
the exploits of Cesar; I was destined to sing about pret 


26 See Tyrrell and Purser ad loc. 

27 Metrische Stildifferenzen In Den Satiren Des Horaz. Uppsala, 19: 

28 In view of Prof. Silk’s article (A. J. P. 1956) this poem may 
regarded as second-rate Horace instead of third-rate Horace. 
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and vivacious girls—like Licymnia, for example, a subject 
which you ought to appreciate!’ The poem is bound 
together not just by the antithesis between major and 
minor themes, but also by the presence of Maecenas, who 
is portrayed as a man of letters in the first part and as 
a lover in the second. ”® 

On Carm. III, 14, Page complains that ‘ not only are 
the three first stanzas utterly commonplace, but the 
contrast between their formal and official frigidity and the 
licentious vigour of the rest of the ode is too harsh to be 
excused.’ This comical judgment is put in perspective by 
Fraenkel’s sensitive appreciation of the poem. But in 
demonstrating how the piece hangs together he seems to 


| suggest that all the links are to be found in stanzas 4 to 


7. This may come from his acceptance of Dacier’s comment: 


| ‘les quatre premiers quatrains sont graves et serieux’. 


In fact, however ceremonious these verses are, they still 
sound an unmistakable note of joy. ‘ Czsar is victorious, 
and he is returning home. Let his wife and sister and all 
the mothers and young people of Rome come out and 
give thanks.’ So the poem centres around rejoicing, public 


| and private. It is thanks to the victories of Augustus that 


Horace can enjoy the pleasures of peace. Granted this is 
not a great ode, but, as Fraenkel makes clear, it is at least 
a competent one. 

Only one more passage can be mentioned here. So 


| let us consider Ep. I, 10, 23 ff. ‘ Horace begins by asserting 


that he had been the first to Latinize Archilochus and to 
adopt, not indeed his subject-matter and his expressions, 
but his metres and his violent moods ’.*° This paraphrase 
corrects the current English editions. If Horace had 
taken over the ves and verba of Archilochus as well as his 


numert and animi the result would have been a mere 


translation. The phrase agentia Lycamben is not meant 


' to stress Archilochus’ savagery (a feature included in 


29 The name Licymnia reminds us of Lucilius’ Hymnis, and the dulces 
cantus recall cantando (Marx 1193). 
* 341. 
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animos), but to show that the words in question were 
poet’s own. Again ves does not mean ‘themes’ in 
general sense of love, war, etc., but rather the partic 
things, people, and events described by Archilochus. 
is proved by the corresponding rebus in 29. Wilkins 
Wickham are both puzzled because Alcaeus and Archiloc 
appear to have had much in common as regards t 
general themes. But Horace explicitly says rebus et or 
dispar, thus showing that he meant Alcaeus’ own partic 
subject matter. He then adds that just because Archiloc 
castigated his father-in-law Alcaeus did not feel obh: 
to do the same. It is a similar kind of epexegesis to age 
Lycamben. The phrase rebus et ordine almost repeats 
et verba; for ‘ matter and presentation ’ *! comes very c 
to ‘matter and expressions’. 

Fraenkel is surely right to take temperat as ‘ modera 
in contrast to ‘changes’ (mutare).22 But mascula m 
I feel, simply be translated ‘ manly’ and left at thi 
especially in view of Carm. II, 13, 24-25 and IV, 9g, 1c 
where Sappho’s emotions are mentioned without 
trace of embarrassment. As regards nobiliwm scripto 
auditor et ultor (39), Lejay’s explanation seems the n 
likely : ‘auditeur des vers de mes amis et leur ven 
contre les attaques des écoles opposées ’. I do not see | 
this diverts attention ‘to something completely out 
the scope of this highly condensed letter’. From 3: 
the end Horace is talking of the contemporary situat 
He cares, he says, only for the esteem of the élite (nobilia 
he is indifferent to the mob (flebis) and to the leader 
public opinion (grammaticas tribus et pulpita). To sug 
that Horace is the auditor of Sappho and Alcaeus se 
less natural. 

These few points will indicate, I hope, that Fraenl 
book, like the best of its kind, continually challenges 


‘ 


311 slightly prefer ‘ presentation’ to Fraenkel’s ‘ arrangement 
view of A. P. 42—44, where ordo includes the selection as well as the arra 
ment of expressions. 

32 Cf. Serm. I, 4, 7. 
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reader. But as well as its power to stimulate it also has the 
soundness and authority of a major work of exposition. 
First of all the Greek sources are handled with a mastery 
which no Latinist could rival. We are constantly shown 
how Alcaic hymn, Pindaric ode, and Hellenistic epigram 
were transformed into something unmistakably Roman. 
And it is no accident that poems like Carm. III, 4 and the 
Carmen Saeculare, which mark the summit of Horace’s 
lyric achievement, should also appear as his most splendidly 
original. Within Horace’s works Fraenkel can see every 
piece in relation to the whole corpus, and he quotes and 





-agentia } ijlustrates with a familiarity born of long and devoted 
eats ves} study. 
ry close f As well as the author’s command of source material 
one must also mention his unerring eye for a poem’s 
derates’} structure. He perceives not only the different themes and 
a must,} moods but also those subtle echoes and transitions which 
t that—} form ‘the connective tissues of a live organism.’ The 
g, 10-12) function of a word or name within a stanza, the place of 
out any} a stanza in an ode, the position of an ode within a book 
viptorum) all are seen as part of a careful plan. 
the most Yet Horace does not emerge from this study simply as 
vengeury a craftsman. He is shown as a poet who at the stimulus 
; see how} of great events revealed himself as an inspired genius. 
y outside} The writer of nunc est bibendum, descende caelo, and quo 
om 33 ) me Bacche rapis was a great deal more than a cunning 
situation.) artificer of phrases. True, he also gave us charming trifles 
robilium);} like quis multa gracilis, but these are contained, as it were, 
leaders off within the great poems, just as Eine Kleine Nachtmustk 
oO suggest! is contained in the G Minor Symphony. It also follows 
eus seems} that if the Roman Odes are recognised as an artistic 
triumph they must be accepted as sincere. To talk of 
Fraenkel’s 





Horace as a light versifier who allowed himself to become 
the tool of an offizielle Presse is a pernicious distortion of 
the truth. If Fraenkel succeeds in establishing Horace 
as a poet of emotion and sincerity he will have done us all 
a great service. 


In spite of the labour involved, writing this book must 


lenges the 


ngement ’ in 
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have been a moving experience. Of all ancient po 
Horace is the most closely bound up with our priv 
memories, and so it was natural that as Fraenkel ponde 
over these well-loved poems he should have recalled 

days when he first travelled in Southern Italy and explc 
the by-ways of Rome. These touches of nostalgia 
very rare, but they hint at the force which inspired 

book and which helped to make it what it is—a fine w 
of scholarship and a worthy tribute to Corpus Ch 
College. 


NIALL RUDD. 
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HUGUENOT GLEANINGS. 


EARLY in this century the documents belonging to the 
Huguenots of Dublin and its neighbourhood, together with 
those of Portarlington, were deposited in the Record Office 
of the Four Courts, Dublin. There they perished in the 
great fire of 1922. 

Fortunately, before that catastrophe took place, some 
of them had been published by the Huguenot Society of 
London, viz., the Registers of the French Conformist 
Churches of St. Patrick and St. Mary, Dublin (ed. by J. J. 
Digges La Touche, 1893), the Registers of the French 
Nonconformist Churches of Lucy-lane and Wood-street, 
Dublin (ed. by T. P. Le Fanu, 1go1), and the Registers 
of the French Church of Portarlington (ed. by T. P. Le 
Fanu, 1908). Mr. Le Fanu also wrote a paper on ‘ The 
Huguenot Churches and Ministers of Dublin’ (Proc. Hug. 
Socy., VIII), in which he gave full and accurate information, 
gathered from the documents now lost. Dr. N. J. D. White 
of Trinity College compiled a short biography of the notable 
Huguenot scholar, Dr. Elie Bouhéreau (see Proc. Roy. 
Irish Acad., XXVII, 1909). A MS. Diary of Dr. Bouhéreau’s 
writing was secured by Marsh’s Library in 1915, an original 
source of the life and doings of the Huguenots during the 
early days of their sojourn in Dublin. Of it Miss Elsie 
Johnston, M.A., has supplied an account (Proc. Hug. Socy., 
XV). To these may be added the Rev. D. C. A. Agnew’s 
Memotr of Henri, Marquis de Ruvigny, and his Protestant 
Exiles from France with its Index-volume (1864-1874), 
which together are a mine of reliable information. 

It will perhaps have been already noticed that the 
documents and writings mentioned above have to do with 
the first period of Huguenot immigration. As the official 
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records of subsequent generations no longer exist, we n 
have to depend largely on scattered materials, fragment: 
notes made from the lost books, and family traditions a 
published histories. By painstaking research, however, 
can obtain new material much of which is interesting 
reliable, capable too of confirming inferential statemer 
and most of it concerned with historical, religious a 
domestic particulars of a special kind. All that will 
attempted here is to furnish that information and 
indicate, so far as is possible, those particulars, with | 
hope of rendering still more complete an understand 
of the ideals which the Huguenots strove to mainta 
and the quality of the faith for which they suffered. 

By the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (Octot 
1685) they were deprived of all those rights which they f 
hitherto possessed, though often only nominally, under | 
Edict. As a personal concession, Louis XIV offered - 
Marquis de Ruvigny, heretofore the Deputy-General 
French Huguenots, the special privilege of freedom 
worship in his own house for himself and his family. 1 
old nobleman declined the offer, on the ground that religi 
freedom was being denied to his co-religionists. Ruvig 
thereupon quitted France, a contingency for which 
had provided by securing letters of naturalization in Lonc 
in 1680, and leaving them for safety with his niece, Lz 
Russell. The old Marquis did not survive long in ex 
He had taken with him from France, his two sons, He 
who succeeded him, and Pierre, who subsequently \ 
mortally wounded at the Battle of the Boyne. 

There is in existence, or was, a manuscript narrat 
of the difficulties and perils which Dr. Bouhér 
encountered in his efforts to flee with his family to Engl 
after the Revocation. It was written by Mme. Fréb 
(née Quartier), Bouhéreau’s grand-daughter. Dr. Wt 
published an extract from it in an appendix to his F 
Good Men. One cannot fail to notice from it that, in th 
dangerous days, when fleeing Huguenots were liable to 
arrested, hanged, broken on the wheel, or sent to 
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galleys, they were aided by their servants and neighbours. 
Indeed, it seems doubtful if so many as did escape could 
have succeeded in so doing unless they had had some such 
kindly assistance, assistance given, moreover, regardless 
of the risk of serious punishment (instances may be seen 
in the record of the prisoners in the Bastille at Paris, during 
1682 to 1686 (Proc. Hug. Socy., VIII, 82-86). 

Dr. Bouhéreau escaped from La Rochelle soon after 
the Marquis de Ruvigny had left France, and was either 
accompanied or followed by another family named Jourdan, 
which had been resident for some years at La Rochelle. 
They belonged originally to people settled for a number of 
centuries, probably six or seven, in north-western Limousin, 
near the borders of Poitou, Angoulmois, and Saintonge. 
Members of their race had distinguished themselves, 
especially in the profession of arms, though the most notable 
of these was yet to be born, namely, Jean Baptiste Jourdan, 
the general whom Napoleon Bonaparte treated so badly, 
and yet, in spite of his political ill-will, was unable to 
withhold from him the baton of a Marshal of France. 

John Jourdan, son of these refugees, must have been 
ten or twelve years of age when his parents brought him 
to London. There we find him making his first appearance 
as one of the ministers of the French Churches of Glass- 
house-street and Leicester-fields in 1697 (Proc. Hug. 
Socy., III, 415). In that same vear he took out Letters of 
Denization, together with Pierre Bouhéreau, signing himself 
‘Joh. Jourdan, clerk’, which seems to indicate that he 
had recently entered into Anglican Orders. When Dr. 
Bouhéreau accompanied the Earl of Galway to Ireland as 
his secretary, Jourdan went also as his chaplain, and, on 
May 8, 1698, amidst a group of friends and kinsfolk, 
including Dr. Bouhéreau and two of his sons, he took the 
oaths of Naturalization, signing himself ‘ Joh. Jourdan, 
minister.’ In the April of the following year there is an 
entry in Bouhéreau’s Diary of the ‘ Mariage de ma fille 
Blandine avec M. Jean Jourdan, min.,’ and about that 
time, King William III, probably at the instance of Lord 
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Galway, presented Jourdan to the Crown Living 
Dunshaughlin and Rathregan in che diocese of Mea 
where he remained for fifty-three years. He resigned 
in 1752, having, in 1741, become Prebendary of Cast 
knock in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which benefice he retair 
until his death in 1758. 

Evidently Mme. Blanche (alias Blandine) Jourdan v 
the youngest living and favourite daughter of | 
Bouhéreau, for the Jourdans, after their marriage, liv 
for some time with the old man, and when they took 
residence at Dunshaughlin, he frequently stayed with the 
as also did John Bouhéreau and his brother Richa 
The last-named was an officer in the English army. 
conformed to what was probably a practice of so 
Huguenots by attaching a place-name to his ordin: 
surname, calling himself Richard Bouhéreau des Herbi 
Yet he was one of the first Huguenots to anglicize 
name as Borough, and was grandfather of Sir Rich: 
Borough, baronet. 

Dr. Bouhéreau was ordained Deacon and Priest by 
Bishop of Kilmore in 1701 and entered on his office 
Librarian of Marsh’s Library in 1703-4. In 1709 
succeeded to the Precentorship of St. Patrick’s Cathed 
and died in 1719, about one year before his great frie 
and patron, Henri de Massue, Marquis de Ruvigny < 
Earl of Galway. Bouhéreau, according to his wish, \ 
buried alongside his mother, and wife, and young daugh 
in the Lady Chapel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

The Huguenots of Dublin formed two _ princi 
Consistories, each having a Moderator, acting Minist 
and a certain number of Anciens (Elders). In sc 
important matters the chefs de famille were consulted. | 
their public worship they had readers and chanteurs, 
well as ministers of whom, in the early days of their ex 
they possessed several, two or more, for each congregati 
One of the Consistories agreed to use a French version 
the Book of Common Prayer, and have ministers in Angli 
Orders. It, therefore, obtained on a renewable lease 
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Lady Chapel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral for its house of 
prayer. The other Consistory preferred to continue the 
observance of the discipline of the Reformed French 
Churches in regard to the forms and appointments of 
divine worship and the consecration of their Pasteurs. This 
Consistory established itself in a number of churches or 
meeting-houses, most of which were close to St. Patrick’s, 
such as those in Wood-street, Bride-street, Peter-street, 
etc. There was another church, one well-attended at first, 
on the northern side of the river, in Lucy-lane, near St. 
Michan’s Church. In the records it is stated that the last- 
named building was sold by its congregation to the 
Presbyterians of Skinners’-alley in 1773 for £600. 
Huguenots had begun to appear in Dublin during the 
sixteenth century, but a more continuous and larger 
immigration of them set in early in the reign of Charles II. 
After the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (October, 
1685), the number of religious refugees became much greater. 
James Hiérome (or Jerome) is usually described as the 
first French pasteur to arrive here. He conformed to the 
Church of Ireland, took Orders, and became Vicar of 
Chapelizod in 1664. The kindly reception accorded to him, 
as well as his own advocacy of the Anglican Orders and 
Liturgy made it very much easier for later arriving 
refugees to join the ‘conforming’ Consistory. The 
main body of the Huguenot refugees, those whose family- 
names are the pest remembered to-day, came to Dublin, 
largely from Poitou, Saintonge, and provinces adjacent 
to La Rochelle, between 1685 and 1700. Companies of 
new arrivals came and added greatly to the enlargement 
of all congregations between 1700 and 1730, but most of 
these consisted of persons who, born in France of Protestant 
parents, had been forcibly baptized into the Gallican 
Church under the new ordinances, and had left when grown 
up, in order to make abjurations. All of these do not 
appear to have remained permanently in Dublin. After 
1730 or thereabouts, the total population of Huguenots 
began to decline, partly because of the deaths of the older 
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exiles, partly because of the return of some to the kinsfol 
they had left in England, and partly because many of th 
younger men chose to enter the English army, in whic 
they gained high rank, rather than adopt, as many of the 
friends and kindred did, with conspicuous success, con 
mercial and industrial pursuits. A proportion, but not 
large one, discouraged by unfulfilled expectations, an 
urged by their love of France, which all felt to b 
unquenchable, went back to da patrie, in spite of the rigoun 
they might have to face. Accordingly, the overflow « 
conformists from the ‘ French Church of St. Patrick 1 
Dublin,’ which had once filled the ‘ French Church of S$ 
Mary, became agreeable to the drawing up in 1716 « 
a scheme of union with St. Patrick’s, which was counte: 
signed by their great leader, the Earl of Galway, an 
became effective some twenty years later. 

The congregation of the French Church of St. Patrick’ 
when a minister was required usually consulted the minist: 
ot the French Church of the Savoy in London, so as t 
secure a Frenchman in Anglican Orders. The nonconformi: 
congregations, on the other hand, looked to the Frenc 
Churches of Lausanne, of Hamburg, or of Holland, an 
to the ‘ Ministre de l’oratoire de Paris.’ Divergencies | 
action, such as these, might suggest the erroneous idé 
that the two Consistories were two entirely separate religiot 
divisions. But all Huguenots were, in many ways, unite 
they mingled together in close friendship; they intermarrie: 
they cherished similar ideals of life and faith; both retains 
their French names and language; and they equally hope 
for the day when they could return to the land they he 
had to quit, but which they still loved with all their heart 
Whenever the nonconformist French Church of St. Peter 
was without a pasteur, that of St. Patrick’s, on reques 
sent a minister of its own to conduct the nonconformi 
worship. When Frangois Bessonet, the pasteur who hi 
come from Lausanne in 1771, in response to a call to t! 
ministry of the Peter-street Church, after some years 
service there, accepted an invitation to the ministry of t 
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French Church of St. Patrick’s, which implied his reception 
of Anglican Orders, there was no word of disapproval from 
the nonconformists whom he was leaving. When, before 
this, M. Louis Campredon, who had not been much more 
than a year and a half exercising his pastorate at St. 
Peter’s, announced (December, 1767) to the Consistory 
his intention of seeking admission to Anglican Orders, 
but added that this would not interfere with his ministry 
among them, these Huguenot nonconformists raised no 
objection. It may be indeed that the enduring influence 
of Lord Galway accounted for this mutual fraternity 
between Conformist and Nonconformist Huguenots. Le 
Fanu (Proc. Hug. Socy. VIII, 112) tells us that Lord Galway, 
in 1693, wished them to become one religious community 
conformable to the Anglican Church. But he failed to win 
the Nonconformists over to his plan. However, before he 
left to attend the King in Flanders, ‘he sent for the 
members of the two Consistories and exhorted them to 
live in accord as brethren; whereupon after the manner 
of their native land, they embraced each other with every 
token of friendship.’ : 

That they were at all times ready and competent to 
express definite and candid. opinions on matters of religion 
or religious procedure among themselves, and even between 
the Consistories, is manifest enough, though very few 
instances of sufficient importance to be chronicled seem 
to have occurred. The couple that are supplied with a few 
details happen to be connected with the Rev. John Jourdan, 
Vicar of Dunshaughlin. These afford us interesting par- 
ticulars regarding the general character of ideas, manner 
of life and religious interchanges current among the 
Huguenots of that day. One of them was a strong difference 
ofjopinion between Gabriel Barbier, minister of St. Patrick’s 
French Church, and John Jourdan, in March 1708, con- 
cerning an unspecified matter. Dean Ycard (of Achonry), 
with MM. Darassus and Durant, pasteurs respectively of 
Lucy-lane and Wood-street, had decided in favour of 
Jourdan, whereupon M. Barbier threatened to resign. The 
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matter was accordingly referred on appeal to the Archbish« 
(Dr. W. King). The latter ‘justified’ M. Barbier wl 
‘retained his post.’ The disputants, it may be remark« 
in passing, were kinsfolk by marriage. The subject of tl 
dispute may have been some structural re-arrangement 
the Lady Chapel, then undergoing repairs, or to an alteratic 
(in an Anglican direction) of some customary feature | 
Huguenot worship. Huguenots were always tenacious - 
their old French customs. The next dispute in whic 
Jourdan was involved was much more important. It 
mentioned under date of 27 November 1712. As it wi 
of interest to both the Consistories of Dublin, it wi: 
recorded in the two Books of Consistorial Acts, tl 
conformist and nonconformist, and has been already cite 
in Proc. Hug. Socy. VIII. In fact, it marked one of tl 
significant differences of theological outlook between tl 
Consistories, a difference which probably persisted unt 
the end of the existence of both. The entry in tl 
Consistorial Acts of the French Church of St. Patrick 
reads: 


‘By order of the Archbishop of Dublin.—Margueri 
Pons apologises publicly to the Consistory for having sprea 
the slander that M. Jourdan, in a sermon preached | 
Christ Church in January 1711 had declared that he w 
rather send his son to Rome than to Geneva to be educate 
(Ordered that the annexed penance be performed by Mr 
Marguerite Pons in the Vestry of the French Church c 
Monday the 27th next at St. Patrick’s before Rev. M 
Quartier, one of the ministers of the said Church, and tw 
or more of ye Churchwardens or Seniors ’). 


The Book of the nonconformist Churches contains 
statement that Mlle. Pons had been compelled to apologi: 
before the Consistory. The lady in the dispute was tl 
daughter of a nonconformist minister of the Wood-stre 
French Church. 

The fact that gave importance to the Rev. Joh 
Jourdan’s alleged geographical oratory was that, if | 
truly uttered the words imputed to him, they revealed 
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definite agreement with Erasmus, in that great man’s 
theological controversy with Luther on the question of 
Man’s Freewill, rather than with the latter; with Episcopius 
and his supporters rather than with the authors of the 
Canons of Dort on Predestination. Jourdan, in fact, would 
have been exhibiting an accordance with the moderate 
Calvinism which had distinguished the Huguenot Churches 
of La Rochelle and its neighbourhood, and which, no doubt, 
reflected the theological outlook of his father-in-law, Dr. 
Bouhéreau, and probably also that of the Marquis de 
Ruvigny. That milder form of Calvinism, expressed by 
a statement of appreciation for the Book of Common 
Prayer and Anglican Episcopalianism, had been already 
displayed by the famous Isaac Casaubon early in the 
seventeenth century: 


* Prid. Kal. Nov. (1610). Diem sacrum non male posui 
Dei beneficio. Sum enim invitatus hodie ut interessem 
sacris, quae facta sunt ad consecrandos episcopos duos 
Scotos, et archiepiscopum Scotiae. Vidi illos ritus et 
impositionem manuum et preces in eam rem. O Deus, 
quanta fuit mea voluptas! ....’ 


‘Prid. Non. Jan. (1611). Gratias tibi, Domine, quod 
hodie ad sacram mensam sum admissus, et corporis Christi 
sanguinisque factus sum particeps in Ecclesia Anglicana, 
cujus formulam heri diligenter meditatus, admodum 
probavi, et ordinem agendi mire laudavi prae Gallicano 
et Genevensi ....’ (Ephemerides Isaaci Casauboni, ed. Joh. 
Russell, Oxonii 1850, vol. I). 


Casaubon was one of the earliest Huguenots to recognize 
the kindliness of English and Irish bishops and the spiritual 
dignity of Anglican worship. So also did Dr. Bouhéreau, 
who, in his Will, declared that he had always been faithful 
to the doctrine and worship of the Reformed Churches of 
France and he now adjured his children to remain loyal, 
in their exile, to the Anglican Communion. 

The case of the Pons-Jourdan dispute shows that the 
members of the French Church of St. Patrick were 
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amenable to the regulations of two Disciplines. Like © 
congregations of the other French Churches in Dub! 
they were subject to the rules stated in a Book of Discipl 
modelled on that of their co-religionists in France, a: 
in addition, they were subject to the jurisdiction of | 
Archbishop of Dublin. In a case of alleged heresy, 
Jourdan, being beneficed in the Church of Ireland, \ 
chargeable before the Bishop’s Court. As a Huguenot, 
could be proceeded against under chapter 2 of the Bc 
of Discipline. What actually occurred was that 
Archbishop reviewed the case and issued an Order, | 
left the execution of the Order to the Consistory. 

A couple of years after the above incident the sa 
John Jourdan of Dunshaughlin had another quarrel whi 
though only indirectly touching upon the history of Dut 
Huguenots, may possess some points of general histo 
It was with no less a doughty antagonist than the new 
appointed Dean of St. Patrick’s, Jonathan Swift. 17 
only account we have of the quarrel is to be found 
Swift’s Letters to Mr. Knightley Chetwode, a gentlen 
who had an estate near Navan and another near Pc 
arlington. Perhaps Chetwode had something to do w 
the tithes of the small living of Rathbeggan, as he certai 
had with the Kildare properties of the Deanery of 
Patrick’s. Swift had been appointed to Laracor about 
same time that Jourdan had been presented to D 
shaughlin and Rathregan by King William. But Lara 
was by itself financially hardly an improvement for Sv 
on the Prebend of Kilroot. The adjoining parish of Ag 
had, therefore, been added to it, and also the somew 
distant Rathbeggan. To these three benefices was m: 
a further addition of the Prebend of Dunlavin 
St. Patrick’s. The total revenue for Swift was not m1 
more than £230 per annum, according to John Fors 
From the very first it appears that Jourdan assertec 
legal right to portion of the income of Rathbeggan, wh 
is so close to Dunshaughlin that it has been long si 
incorporated in the Union. 
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In Swift’s first letter to Chetwode, dated September 27, 
1714, he mentions Jourdan’s claim: 


. Jourdan has been often telling my agent of some 
idle pretence he has to a bit of one of my parishes worth 
usually about five pounds per annum, and now the Queen 
is dead perhaps he may talk warmer of it. But we in 
possession always answer in those cases, that we must not 
injure our successors. Those idle claims are usual in Ireland, 
where there has been so much.confusion in parishes, but 
they never come to anything.’ 


If Jourdan had already drawn the attention of the 
Rev. Thomas Forbes, rector of Dunboyne, on several 
occasions to the matter, the time when the Vicar. of 
Rathbeggan had become Dean of St. Patrick’s and seemed 
likely to pass on the parishes he held to some successor 
(a thing which, in fact, Swift did not do), it was appropriate 
that the question of a claim to a portion of the tithes of 
Rathbeggan should be finally decided. Jourdan, too, had 
to think of his successors. Swift’s idea that Jourdan would 
seek political assistance in the matter was, at this juncture, 
one which would naturally occur to Swift, for he was 
just then in considerable peril from the effects of his own 
political affinities, occasioned by the new succession to the 
Crown. That succession brought to the Huguenot refugees 
a security which the accession of a Stuart Pretender would 
never have given them. But Swift, with his mind obsessed 
with his own difficulties in finance, because of his need of 
£800 wherewith to pay the previous Dean his charge on 
the Deanery-house, as well as of {150 for the First-fruits, 
and in politics, because of his need to dissociate himself 
from his quondam Tory friends, did not observe that the 
Huguenot refugees limited their politics to a sincere loyalty 
to the Crown of England which supplied them with shelter 
and protection, and limited their financial operations to 
a meticulous probity. The Dean, in any case, writing to 
Mr. Knightley Chetwode in 1721, exhibited a dislike of 
Huguenots in general, no doubt on account of many of 
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them being nonconformists, and of conforming Huguenc 
in particular, on account of their persistence in conducti 
their public worship in French, and even using the Bo 
of Common Prayer in that language. Yet, there is 
indication that John Jourdan used, as he could have dor 
the friendly protection of Archbishop King who, at t 
time of this dispute, was not at all well disposed towar 
Swift, or that he appealed for help to one of the few real 
powerful men in Ireland, Lord Galway, godfather of | 
son, Henry Jourdan, and sincere friend of his family. 

Swift’s second and final letter on Jourdan’s claim w 
written to Chetwode on June 2iIst, 1715: 


‘I was to see Jourdan, who tells me something but 
forget it; it was, that he had a letter ready and you we 
gone, or something of that kind. I had a terrible | 
journey and dined with Forbes, and got here by nine. 


If Swift rode over from Trim on a terribly hot day 
visit Jourdan, and then rode the remaining three or fo 
miles to Dunboyne to see his agent, the inference see! 
clear that the errand which he undertook to fulfil w 
neither an idle nor an agreeable one to himself. 

The Registers published by Dr. Digges La Touche a 
Mr. Le Fanu certify that, up to the middle of the eighteen 
century, the Huguenots almost always married into famil 
of Huguenot origin, so that it frequently happened th 
many of them formed groups of interrelated familes. Thi 
the Bouhéreau, Jourdan, Fréboul, Quartier, Arabin, a 
Mangin families were kinsfolk. Daniel Letablére, Dean 
Tuam and Prebendary of Maynooth (in St. Patric! 
Cathedral) ought also perhaps to be added to this fami 
group, for, when he became Dean in 1760, having be 
bereaved of his first wife (née Vareilles), he married Blanc 
Jourdan. Up to 1759 he had been Vicar of Laraghbry 
(i.e., Maynooth), and thus was neighbour to John Jourd 
at Dunshaughlin, and probably also to Henry Arabin 
Moyglare House, near Maynooth. There were simi 
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other family-groups. Moreover, throughout nearly the 
whole of that century, descendants of the Huguenots 
retained their French names, though a good number 
simplified them, as when the Digues de la Touche adopted 
the form Digges la Touche, and Daniel de la Douespe de 
les Tablére shortened it to Letablére or Lestablére. The 
case of one of Dr. Bouhéreau’s sons anglicizing his name 
to Borough, appears to have been, at that early date, 
unique. Probably, this conservatism of the Huguenots, 
manifesting itself also by their maintenance of Divine 
Worship in the French language, as well as by their close 
association together, originated from the hope they 
cherished of being able some day to return to the France 
they never ceased to love. As a matter of fact, during the 
reign of Louis XV a deputation of them sought an interview 
with the King to that end’, but his ministers were opposed 
to the petition and advised him to refuse. It seems as 
if some refugees had been hoping that public opinion in 
France would be strong enough to render their petition 
acceptable. Certainly, it was strong enough in 1762 to 
secure (with Voltaire’s help) a reversal of the travesty of 
justice meted out to the person and family of Jean Calas 
of Toulouse. 

In 1803, a number of young Huguenots in these islands, 
attracted perhaps by expectations that results of the 
revolutionary movement would have effected some public 
measures of religious toleration, and that Bonaparte would 
insist on an article of toleration in the Papal Concordat, 
went over to France as volunteers, and joined the 
Bonapartist army. Among these was John Jourdan of 
Dublin, great-grandson of the Vicar of Dunshaughlin. He 
had probably been a subaltern in the English army, for 
he rose rapidly in the French Imperial forces to be Major 
of Artillery and had good prospects of further advancement. 
But, disillusioned as to their hopes of permanent toleration 
under any Bonapartist regime and disappointed by the 
manifest intention of the Allies to restore the persecuting 
Bourbons to the French throne, he and the others retired 
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from France. Some departed to South Africa, and s 
came back ‘o their relatives and friends in London 
Dublin. Of these latter one was Major John Jour 
Thereafter, they all lived quiet lives, abandoning 
interest in political happenings and laying aside all h 
or even wish, of seeking re-instatement in the countr 
their forefathers. It was about this date that Hugue 
in general ceased to use the French tongue, not onl 
their home-life, but also in their public worship, anc 
their records and documents, as did the Consistory of 
Patrick’s. Many anglicized their family names, tho 
retaining the French form in the circle of their friends 
kindred. Before the close of the eighteenth century som 
them had begun to take part in the conduct of pu 
affairs of the countries in which they resided, and 
process now received fresh vigour from the new tur 
their interests and they began to regard themselves n 
completely than hitherto as fellow-citizens of the peo 
among whom their forefathers had come to sojourn. 
decreasing attendances at the French Services held in 
Patrick’s and the Peter-street churches reflected t 
alteration of outlook, as can be inferred from the Consist 
Book of the nonconformist Huguenots: 


‘25 April 1815. The Pasteurs of St. Patrick’s, b 
desirous to surrender their present place of worship, « 
to spend a sum of money on repairs of the Peter-st 
Church, on being allowed the use of it for their wor 
—they undertake that services shall be performed in 
French language.’ 


‘28 May 1815. Decided not to comply with al 
request.’ 


At this time the nonconformist congregation was it 
almost as attenuated as that of St. Patrick’s, and, aft 
blank of some years in the Consistorial Book, we find t. 
on 28 September, 1828, a letter was sent to Nérac fc 
Minister who could speak good French. Another 
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forwarded on 9 January, 1829, to the ‘ Eglise Evangélique 
de l’oratoire 4 Paris.’ Then comes a second blank, followed 
by this final entry: 


‘13 September 1836. A Meeting of the descendants of 
the Members of the French Church in Peter-street, Dublin.’ 


Of what was said or done at this Meeting there is no record, 
and one can only guess at its purpose. But, inasmuch as 
the usefulness or necessity of the French Church of St. 
Patrick’s had ceased in 1816, so also those of the church 
in Peier-street came to an end about 1850. The two 
Consistories still maintained a nominal existence during 
the remaining half of the nineteenth century, that of the 
conformists being represented by two ‘ Elders’, Mr. Wm. 
Digges La Touche and Mr. Bessonet; that of the non- 
conformists by Mr. Dubédat and Mr. Tardy as ‘ Elders’. 
The latter Consistory disappeared altogether soon after 
the death of Mr. J. G. Dubédat, whose funeral to the 
Huguenot Cemetery of Merrion Row took place about 
seventy years ago. The conformist Consistory continued 
to exist by reason of the care and attention of the La Touche 
family. It still exists in a few ‘ Elders’, whose principal 
functions consist of the administration of the remaining 
Huguenot funds and the care of the Huguenot burial- 
grounds in the city of Dublin. 


G. V. JOURDAN.! 


1 Editorial note.--This article was submitted to Hermathena for 
publication some time before Professor Jourdan’s death in 1956. We are 
grateful to Dr. N. D. Emerson for advice on it. 
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EURIPIDES, HERACLIDAE 339. 
dvotv yepovro dé orparnyeitat pry). 


Ir is curious that no editor trav ets iduev eri paxpdta: 
muvGavonevo. comments on the scansion of this line. 

Quasi-enclitic 8€ would allow a very poor sort of caesu 
between it and the preceding word in the best of circumstance 
if indeed it ever does; but in the line above two further unust 
features combine to lay even this pale ghost of a caesura. Th 
are: (i) the postponed 4€, (ii) the necessity for a long syllal 
where é¢ befalls. A. C. Pearson says in his note on Helena 68 
‘the postponement of 5¢€ generally occurs when the precedi 
words form a single unit.’ That is the case here, the length 
the unit making it all the more imperative for the reader 
make his first natural pause not after yepovrow, but after 
To analyse the dilemma phonetically, the ‘8’ of 6€ is dray 
by the sense towards dévoiv yepdvrov, while the ‘e’ lea 
towards ‘orp’ under the metrical urge to make the necessa 
closed long syllable. In other words, the hapless 4¢€ is pull 
asunder and cannot stand here. 

Read dvoiv yepovrow 8 éorpatnyntac gpvyyn. The _ perfe 
is not out of place’. Indeed some translators deviate into t 
equivalent of a Greek perfect unwittingly, e.g., Ralph Gladstoi 
in Complete Greek Tragedies, Chicago, 1955, 


‘ That’s why we’ve come to the world-famous state 
Of Athens, on a trip conccived and planned 
By two old strategists’ (my italics). 


L. J. D. RicHarRpson. 


The syntax of the perfect with the dative of the agent is an improvement. 
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Plato: Republic Book I. Edited by D. J. Attan. Methuen. 
Reprinted, 1955. Pp. x + .130. 


Republic Book I is one of the liveliest pieces of writing in Plato, 
and it is gratifying to observe as a measure of its popularity 
that D. J. Allan’s edition, first published in 1940, has already 
run to four printings. The edition is suitable for sixth form, or 
University pass course, work. It contains a useful Introduction, 
setting out the essential background of Plato’s life and times, 
a sound and scholarly comizentary, and a Vocabulary. The 
format and Greek type are notably clear and pleasing. 


a. Vi Es 


Poetic, scientific, and other forms of discourse. By JOSHUA 
WHATMOUGH. Sather classical lectures, xxix. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1956. xi + 285 pp. 37s. 6d. 


The publication of the annual Sather lectures has come to 
be one of the most eagerly awaited events of the classical 
scholar’s year, thanks to their customary originality and variety. 
The title-page of the present volume arouses the keenest interest, 
for the sub-title is A New Approach to Greek and Latin Literature. 
The opening pages will win the agreement of many—though 
obviously not of all—readers by their criticisms of too lengthy 
editions of classical authors and by insisting on the rights of 
anomaly as well as analogy in creative literature. What is 
needed, we are told, is a strictly scientific approach to literature 
—literature being defined as ‘a highly specialized variety of 
a system of communication, namely, language.’ Professor 
Whatmough’s aim is to effect a synthesis of evidence from a 
great variety of fields and to handle it scientifically so that the 
understanding of the classics may be purged from pedantry and 
illuminated by precise and scientific knowledge. 

Anyone who cherishes the classical tradition will read on 
eagerly. His spirit may, however, be depressed a little to find 
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the traditional methods of exposition described as ‘ fuds 
and to read Whatmough’s low opinion of his own teach 
But Whatmough claims to be a pioneer, and pioneers h 
often been impatient, self-reliant men. Besides, his pung: 
gnomic (almost oracular) style commands attention from 
beginning. 

The first chapter opens with two paragraphs on the ch 
of titles. In the third paragraph the author begins to defend 
emendation in Aristophanes, Birds, 1615, involving a sca 
in the sixth foot. 

This leads on to a general attack on the principle of analc 
which, we are told ‘ has often been dragged in, as it were, 
the scruff of the neck, to be a scapegoat to account for th 
disturbances that violate the regularity of phonem 
substitution, or of morphological and syntactic patt 
whenever the historian of language can think of nothing el: 
The next paragraph qualifies this by saying that ‘langu 
does indeed show pervasive orderliness ’: but what ‘ grammar 
and editors’ mean by analogy is ‘ criminal’, while what 
scientific linguist means by it is good and true. S 
pages later the author recounts his ‘pilgrimage’ from 

darkness of traditional teaching in an English school (w! 
he won prizes in Mathematics, Latin, and History, we le: 
and two English universities. (At Cambridge Ridgeway 
T.C.D. man, was his chief inspiration : others seemed ‘ dul 
dishwater’ and unprogressive.) At Harvard, he narrates, 
turned to comparative linguistics and especially to the statist 
study of language. On p. 15 he returns to a criticism of lite: 
critics, goes on (after presenting a graph illustrating 

distribution of forms in language according to Zipf’s 

Mandelbrot’s formulas) to describe his success with his far 
and a class of freshmen in reading the Bible, most of Shakespe 
and some Catullus, without ‘ comment or stopping to expla 
because ‘once poetry gets into the hands of the translator 
professional critic, its message is reduced, twisted and impaire 
Entirely adequate translation, he asserts, has never | 
achieved, but perhaps ‘the translating machine, when i 
perfected, will be quicker and better than the human’. 

must remember about ‘negentropy’ and ‘ glossodynam 
(p. 20), and if we follow Whatmough’s example we should n¢ 
touch commentaries and should consult dictionaries only a: 


1 Classical Philology, xlvii (1952), 26. It might have saved s 
heart-burning, however, if Whatmough had drawn attention to the lic 
and defended it in his original article. Descroix’s Le trimétre iaml 
(1931) deserved citation in the discussion here. 
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desperate last resort ’. Some valuable remarks on the importance 
of the direct impact of literature follow (and the reader’s hopes 
may revive a little) ; but at p. 26 we are back to denunciations 
of notable classical critics for their ‘ nonsensical . . . meaningless 
rubbish’; then comes another reference to the author’s 
scazontic emendation, and, to end the chapter, some remarks 
on Whatmough’s own (now partly regretted) early studies in 
literary criticism. 

Chapter two is entitled ‘ Pudicus poeta : words and things : 
the vocabulary of Catullus’. We are warned: ‘a genuine 
science does not ... pursue red herrings ; that is, it does not 
explore something entirely different from the topic professedly 
under discussion’. A page on the meaning and etymology of 
pudicus, castus. and pius, follows ; then some pages on the 
statistical study of poetic vocabulary, together with a formula 
to give ‘the square of the coefficient of variation of the 
liabilities of nouns to occur’. The author notes the remarkable 
number of hapax legomena in Catullus and has some illuminating 
things to say about this kind of word in general. In pp. 45-53 
he examines Catullus’s vocabulary very much in the manner 
of the conventional ‘ grammarian’ (with some noteworthy 
divagations into comparative philology), and re-considers the 
old problem of the contrast between the poet’s claim to castitas . 
and the frequent obscenity of his language. Against Merrill’s 
view that contemporary Romans may not have found the 
poet’s obscene words shocking, Whatmough holds that in 
vocabulary ‘ increasing affectivity of content varies inversely 
with frequency of occurrence’. Finally, since ‘to end there 
would be bathos even for me’, he prints Catullus’s Sirmio and 
Siqua recordanti poems in full. 

This comprises fifty-five of the two hundred and seventy- 
seven pages of the lectures. I have summarized them in some 
detail so as to give a clear impression of the author’s expository 
methods. In briefer summary the remaining chapters comprise: 
an outline of theories concerning the relation between Indo- 
European and non-I.-E. languages (with criticism of current 
views on the laryngeals) ; further remarks on the author’s 
scazontic emendation and on Greek metrics; a three-page 
glossary of rare words in Hipponax; comments on the Linear-B 
inscriptions and on the Homeric problem; statistics and 
graph on the frequency of the word pius in Latin authors; 
discussions on glotta as a linguistic term, on linguistic symbols, 
and on scientific discourse; a list of the author’s reviews; full 
citations of poems by Donne, Byron, and Miss Agnes Rogers; 
graphs illustrating monosyllabic negative particles in Old 
French, pattern in Marlowe, and frequencies of castus and 
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similar words in Latin authors; a chapter on Byron’s name 
his visits to Rochdale (with additional information on tl 
North-English name of Whatmough and on Lancashire life 
general), on Byron’s life and letters (two are quoted in ful 
grammar, and rhyme; statistics on the length of the sentenc 
in the Chanson of Roland; exposition of the ‘ General Syste 
Theory ’ of language ; the etymology of religio ; Yule’s formul 
for determining frequency distribution of vocabulary; gener 
theories on the nature of language and literature ; and, finall 
a confessio fidei which includes a suggestion that since tl 
words Fascist and Humanist, and Nazism and Humanism, ha 
corresponding endings, they must have something in comm« 
(though the author magnanimously does not entirely equate t! 
terms), and a plea for a truer and wider integration of t! 
scientific and the humanistic approaches. 

Drawing a deep breath after all this, the reader may fe 
entitled to ask what exactly is Professor Whatmough’s * ne 
approach’. Apparently it consists in general of the scienti! 
application of recent statistical method to classical literatur 
and in particular of the theories of ‘ selective variation’ az 
‘general system ’. But as soon as the author begins to expla 
the ‘ selective variation’ theory he disappears (at least for o: 
reader of these popular lectures) into a wholly impenetrat 
cloud of jargon. It would be unfair to quote isolated sentenc 
from the very long paragraphs to illustrate this: but tert 
like ‘ in-formation ’, ‘ epilegmata’, ‘ parameters’, ‘ the squa 
of the coefficient of variation of the liabilities of nouns 
occur ’, ‘ ectropy ’, ‘ metastability ’, ‘negentropy’, may baf 
many readers—who will find little consolation in the warni! 
given in the preface that some of these terms are misleadir 
Doubtless a reader well trained in mathematics and statistic 
method would be happier here. But even the ignoramus 
justified in asking for some proof of the value of this n 
method of interpreting literature. The present reviewer h 
not been able to find any substantial interpretations or jud 
ments in this book which could not have been produced by t 
traditional methods of the grammarian and lexicographer. 

Of his ‘ general system theory ’ the author says that possik 
it ‘may in due course lead to new methods of learning a1 
comprehension that will revolutionize education much 
Aristotelianism revolutionized it in antiquity and again in t 
Middle Ages’. But when one looks for an explanation of tl 
theory it seems simply to be that a work of literature shou 
be studied in the widest possible contexts of life and knowled 
with special attention to recent methods of scientific analvs 
No clear demonstration of its efficiency is offered either. 
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Apart, then, from some memorable obiter dicta and a few 
genuinely useful observations on literature and literary criticism, 
this is a disappointing book, disappointing both in its pretensions 
and in its methods. If the author will publish a clearer and more 
orderly exposition of his new ideas, he may earn the gratitude 
of every classical student. But, as he himself says, ‘a genuine 
science does not ... pursue red herrings ... does not explore 
something entirely different from the topic professedly under 
discussion ’.? 

W. B. Stanrorp. 


Latin Verse and European Song. A Study in Accent and Rhythm. 
By W. Beare. Methuen. 1957. Pp. 296. 37s. 6d. 


‘THERE are problems which, once they have taken hold of us, 
will scarcely let us go; and among them is the problem of 
Rhythm.” Such are Professor Beare’s opening words, and 
every page of his book shows that he has thought long and 
deeply on its subject. He covers a remarkably wide field, 


ranging from Saturnians to the accentual verse of the Middle 
Ages, and with illuminating discussion of English, Indian, 
Hebrew, and Greek (both Classical and Byzantine) parallels. 
He is at great pains to sift the evidence dispassionately and 
objectively; and his final verdict that Latin had little or no 
stress accent must be seriously pondered, squaring as it does 
with the unanimous testimony of ancient grammarians (who 
all ascribe a pitch accent to Latin, but not a stress accent 
before the third century A.D.), and involving a break in the 
melancholy tradition that German and English scholars should 
impute a stress accent rather like that of their native tongue 
to Latin, whereas French scholars speaking a language without 
stress should deny a stress accent to Latin also. Professor 
Beare has some justifiably hard things to say of those who 
assume that Latin verse was pronounced as though it were 
English (though he quotes W. S. Gilbert to illustrate anapaests 
on page 79). It is worth remarking in this connection how much 


2The following errors need correction:—Finnegan’s Wake (for 
Finnegans), pp. 24, 106, 151, 152; lampada vitae for vitat lampada, p. 27; 
émretpeunuevur (for—rtpaupevar), p. 66: aiOadés (for ab@ades), p. 151. And 
some of the linguistic affinities accepted here are very dubious: e.g.. 
purus, purgare, pudicus, and pius (p. 32), culus, cunnus, cutis, and 
Cucullatus (pp. 49-50). 
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English poetry relies on emotive monosyllables, and how r. 
these are in Latin (Catullus achieves an almost magical eff 
by the juxtaposition of two of them in nobis cum semel occ: 
brevis lux, nox est perpetua una dormienda). A particula 
welcome feature of this book is the author’s use of differ 
signs for ictus and for stress accent—will future writers in t 
field please copy? Here, then, is a work to be warmly welcon 
both for its breadth of approach and because the author ma 
the effort to think out for himself just what can be reasona 
elicited from the evidence, and not to go beyond it. He fi 
maintains the high standards of scholarship and _ readabil 
which he has set in the past. 

In what follows I stress points on which I am not convin 
by or cannot follow Professor Beare’s argument in the h 
that he may be able to clarify or amplify his position in 
second edition which it seems certain will be quickly requit 
In the midst of such a wealth of material there is some dan 
of failing to see the wood for the trees. For the classical stud 
there is a cardinal question. Why, when the Romans borro\ 
quantitative verse so successfully from the Greeks are sen 
and septenarii so different in their metrical structure fi 
trimeters and tetrameters, and Latin hexameters and pet 
meters so different from Greek? Or, to concentrate on a sii 
aspect of the problem, why does Plautus refuse to end a senai 
with two consecutive self-contained iambi, and why does Vi 
refuse to end an hexameter with three consecutive dissyllab 
Those who believe in a Latin stress accent can answer tk 
questions, Professor Beare cannot. Clearly he represents 
extreme reaction from Fraenkel, who argues for a comp 
coincidence between ictus and word and phrase accent in Plau 
verse: may not the truth lie somewhere between the two po 
One may freely concede that we cannot now hope to recc 
the cadence of the spoken sentence in Latin; but surely 
questions asked above suggest significant differences in 
accentuation of Greek and Latin? Professor Beare is at his 
when demolishing the edifices erected by his predecessors 
is less convincing when he comes to formulate his own vi 
(c.g.. on page 167). His opening remarks here command ass 
but I do not fully understand what is meant by the staten 
that ‘the treatment of all feet (except the last) as alike 
frequent substitution of a long (or two shorts) where the Dip 
Law demanded a single short, coupled with the care 
distinguish the second last from the last foot and the car 
handling of the caesura and the diaeresis, indicates that 
Latin writer was particularly concerned to get the numbe 
feet right’ (my italics). Is it seriously suggested that Mena: 
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was not concerned to get the number of feet right in his lines? 
Goethe may have scanned his hexameters in Venice on the 
bare back of his mistress as they lay in bed (page 59), but I 
find it very hard to imagine a poet with Plautus’ metrical 
virtuosity consciously counting the feet in his line. If he did, 
it is difficult to see how the caesura could have done other than 
hinder him; yet, he introduces caesura with much more regularity 
than do his Greek models. Professor Beare regards Brevis 
Brevians as essentially a metrical convenience—he does not 
quote or refer to the famous story in Cicero of the fig-seller’s 
cry Cauneas, when Crassus was leaving for his Parthian 
campaign, which was interpreted as a warning caue ne eas. 
Almost all the evidence set out in this book, and some 
unanswered problems, could, in fact, be explained by the 
theory that Latin verse was essentially quantitative, but that 
Latin had a lightly stressed pitch accent, and that Plautus and 
Terence and Virgil liked to achieve some coincidence between 
this and the ictus of the line. 

The dangers of a limited statistical analysis are illustrated 
by the treatment of the four opening lines of the Rudens on 
page 158, where the conclusion is drawn that the lines show 
only 11 out of a possible 24 agreements between ictus and 
accent.@ But there are in fact only 19 accents in the lines, and — 
it is arguable that it is clashes rather than agreements that 
should be counted, since agreement is impossible in the last 
foot unless it ends in a stressed monosyllable. A fairer analysis 
would have been to say that there are 1] agreements and 8 
clashes out of a possible 19—rather indeterminate figures on 
which to base any conclusions. Professor Beare does not attempt 
to answer, indeed does not even mention, Sturtevant’s careful 
statistical analysis, which does point strongly to the existence 
of a Latin stress accent and to its accommodation to the ictus 
of the verse. 

A fuller treatment of the origin of rhyme would have been 
welcome. Highly inflected languages like Greek and Latin tend 
to have chiming terminations. Hence rhyme reflects a logical 
connection between the rhyming words, and is in consequence 
a fitting ornament of prose. In Greek and Latin verse, rhyme 
has much the same effect as repetition, and produces maximum 
emphasis—hence its use by screaming women and drunken 
men in Greek tragedy, and its employment in spells, prayers, 
laments, invocations, prophecies, and purple passages generally. 
But despite this qualification the chapter on rhyme is most 
interesting, and the final conclusion that mediaeval verse only 
achieved its full flower in rhythm and rhyme when Latin was 
already a dying language wilting before the competition of the 
strong young vernaculars seems inescapable. 
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There are many other points which one longs to argue » 
Professor Beare. They are a tribute to his stimulating treatr 
of a controversial subject in a book which forces us to re-exa 
our views, not only of metre and verse, but also of poetry 
language themselves. 

D. E. W. Worme! 


A synoptic index to the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Soc 
1900-1949. Edited by J. W. Scorr. Basil Black: 
Oxford. 1954.2 £3. 


TuIs index is in two parts. Part I contains titles and syno 
of the articles in the Aristotelian Society’s Proceedings fi 
half-century arranged under author’s names. These syno 
were provided in most cases by the writers themselves, 
for one reason or another, a considerable number had tc 
composed by the editor of the volume. No doubt, syno 
have their limitations, especially in a subject where Q.] 
is seldom apposite, and which is sometimes nearer art 1 
science. (One writer stressed the point by submittifig t 
synopses for one article, the editor contributing a fow 
Still, even in philosophy, an abstract can hint relevance 
curtail reading. The present reviewer for one has often | 
sulted this index since it first appeared, seldom without fins 
a useful clue. And the composing of the synopses has probi 
been a healthy exercise for some of the more elusive writ 
Part II contains an index of philosphical subjects—t. 
must be five hundred of them—with references to the var 
articles in Part I where they are discussed. The book has 
an appendix containing the titles of the articles in all the volu 
of the Proceedings from the beginning in 1889 down to 1 
This is a book which required wide philosophical scholars 
sound judgment, much patience and great pains to prod 
Philosophers are very much indebted to Professor Scott for 
labour accomplished in his retirement. The printer, too, dese 
congratulation: the typography, particularly important i 
work of this kind, makes reference sure and speedy. 


E. J. Furtona. 


1 Received for review in 1958. 
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Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, Vol. II, Sancti Columbani Opera. 
Edited by G. 8. M. WaLker. Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies. 42s. 


We know more about Columbanus than about any other early 
Irish Saint. His life was written by Abbot Jonas, who entered 
Bobbio as a novice only three years after his death. Of his 
works, we have lost a treatise against Arianism, and a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, and, possibly, some poems. The rest, 
consisting of six epistles, thirteen sermons, a penitentiary and 
a monastic rule, and poems, two of which are marvellously 
light and gay, considering the austere character of their author, 
was formerly accessible as a whole only in Migne’s Patrologia. 
We must feel glad and grateful to have it in a critical text and 
capably translated. Being one of the most important source- 
books of Irish and European Ecclesiastical history, it deserves 
to be read not only by experts but by all who interest themselves 
in such matters. The editor is a Scottish Presbyterian minister, 
who made his first draft of the work for a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of St. Andrews and has been helped and 
encouraged by the Rev. Prof. Aubrey Gwynn, s.J., and by 
Dr. Ludwig Bieler (who contributes ten introductory pages on 
Columban’s Latinity). The book is not a classic, on which to 
model one’s style, and which one may read and re-read with 
delight, though one may say that of one poem. But it is a 
book to read through slowly and to mark carefully—and, in 
reading, one will make all sorts of interesting and some slightly 
disturbing discoveries. 

Dr. Walker has provided a very full Introduction, which no 
future historian of the Church of Ireland can afford not to have 
read. He abandons any attempt to make Presbyterian capital, 
or to find anything Protestant in the old Irish Church. Some 
may think he goes to the opposite extreme when he says: 
‘Instead of any deliberate denial of Catholic Faith and practice, 
the Irish literature of the period abounds in profession both of 
loyalty to Rome and of gratitude for having received the Gospel 
from the papal See.’ He says that Columban, in his letter to 
Boniface, with which ‘ Polemical writers have made great play’, 
wrote ‘ nothing that might not have been asserted by any pious 
Catholic prior to the Vatican decree.’ Those who have read the 
letters of St. Catherine of Siena will know how very far pious 
Catholics could go, but others may find the statement rather 
misleading when they read it on p. xxx. However we are given 
some of the necessary qualifications on p. Ixxi. ‘The Bible 
is for Columban the source and norm of doctrine’, and his 
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system demands an ‘ultimate subjection of Pope to Co 
and of both to Scripture.’ 

The Sermons contain one ringing phrase which would de 
the chief Protestant theologian of to-day: Dei enim tantui 
Deo, hoc est de seipso, credendum est testimonium— For 
God’s witness is to be believed about God, that is about Hims 
A passage in Letter iv shows a strong grasp of the Pauline 
Augustinian doctrine of Grace. ‘ None merit mercy save t 
who confess themselves to be wretched before God, and 
themselves unworthy of salvation in themselves, unless 
sole mercy of God should snatch them from such danger 

The Monks’ Rule is very severe. There are fifty blow: 
anyone who unnecessarily talks loudly, and five for any bre 
who speaks of any common possession as ‘ Mine’ or ‘ Thi 
There is also a minor penalty for anyone who ‘thr 
enthusiasm of mind has gone beyond the lawful measur 
devotion ’’. There is no room for any self-imposed auster 
and the oft-repeated charge of ‘individualism’ and lac 
discipline is shown to be completely absurd. One passage m 
it possible to reconstruct the Celtic daily Office. The Ps 
were sung in groups of three, first two in unison, and then 
antiphonally. After each psalm all knelt and said: ‘O 
make speed to save me, O Lord make haste to help me’. 
the third, sixth and ninth hour of the day there were t 
psalms, together with versicles ‘ which intercede first for 
own sins, then for all Christian people, then for priests and « 
orders of the holy flock that are consecrated to God, fi 
(postremo) for all those that do alms, next for the concor 
kings, lastly (novissime) for our enemies that God reckc 
not to them for sin that they persecure and slander us : 
they know not what they do.’ (The editor refers us to sect 
40-66 of the Bangor Antiphonary for a specimen of 
versicles ... we see that the handy method of using the cw 
psalms on one’s enemies, set forth in some Irish Mnen 
verses, was falsely attributed to Adamnan, and no more of 
doctrine than the Covenanters’ battlecry against Montro: 
‘ Jesus—and No Quarter.’) The night-hours were much lo! 
Twelve psalms were said at nightfall and at midnight. 
Matins there were from twenty-four up to thirty-six psalm 
week-days, and from thirty-six to seventy-five on Satur 
and Sundays. So in midwinter the whole psalter was cov 
in two successive nights. Then during spring the numb 
psalms recited was decreased by three a week to thirty-s 
summer. It will be recalled that candidates for the priest 
were expected to be able to recite the whole psalter by h 

In his introduction Dr. Walker collects a great de: 
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interesting information. The Irish monks wore the Celtic 
tonsure, according to which the head was shaved in front of 
a line drawn from ear to ear and allowed to grow long behind. 
They were clad in white habits, with girdle cloak and hood. 
Scripture was their chief study, with a little very elementary 
Greek, and plenty of Latin. Columbanus shows a close 
acquaintance with Vergil and Horace, and also with Ovid, 
Juvenal, Martial and Sallust, as well as Claudian, Ausonius and 
Prudentius. Although he was not a creative thinker, and was 
rather given to heavy puns (loosed even on popes ... like 
Vigilius non vigilabat) his Latin was very pure. Classical scholars 
will be interested in his boatsong with its refrain: 


Heia.! viri nostrum reboans echo sonet heia, 


and delighted by his little poem in Adonies, full of light touches 
and classical mythology. 


Si tibi cira 
Forte volenti 
Carmina tali 
Condere versu, 
Semper ut unus, 
Dactilus istic 
Incipiat pes; 
Inde sequenti 
Parte trocheus 
Proximus illi 
Rite locetur ... 


which may be very roughly paraphrased: 


‘Should a wish seize thee 
to sing for pleasure, 
See with what ease we 
can weave such a measure, 
Out first a dactyl fling 
Gallop foot forward, 
Then let a trochee swing 
the rider onward.’ 


We are slightly shocked to discover from the index that our 


austere monk had read Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, and echoes or 


imitates some of its more harmless pieces of sententiousness, 
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In Ireland diocesan episcopacy hardly existed, and 
monasteries were not subject to episcopal control. Columt 
carried this to the Continent, and Bobbio, thirteen years 
his death, was placed under the immediate jurisdiction 
Pope, and freed from all diocesan control. 

In Ireland the primitive system of public penance had 
abandoned and replaced in the monasteries by a more pr 
system of spiritual direction, in which some senior acted a 

Anam-chara’ or soul-friend of a junior. The prev 
monastic nature of the ancient Irish Church led to this 
system of penance being made available to the laity. Colu 
carried it to the Continent, and his Penitentials became 
basis of the whole discipline of penance in the later medi 
Church’. 

We may, perhaps, ourselves venture on a further conjec 
We see from the Regula Coenobialis that, while penalties 
imposed for biting the chalice with the teeth, novices wer 
allowed to approach the chalice. So the ancient Irish Cl 
was responsible for the most typically Latin and We 
practices—such as regular auricular Confession, the exempti 
monastic orders from diocesan jurisdiction, and possibly 
the withdrawal of the chalice! 


CossLETT QUIN 


Hotels, restaurants et cabarets dans V’antiquité Romaine. E 
historiques et philologiques par Tonnes Kleberg. Biblio’ 
Ekmaniana Universitatis Regiae Upsaliensis 61. 
163 pp. Kr. 20. 


Tuis is a careful and systematic study of the evidence 
cerning inns, eating houses, and drinking places, in R« 
times. The first chapter analyses the semantic range o: 
various words used to describe hotels and _ hoteliers— 
interesting to trace, for example, the extension in meé 
of caupo from ‘ mine host’ to ‘ rascally innkeeper’ witl 
pejorative sense progressively winning the day. Later cha 
deal with the chief types of ancient hostelry, their distribu 
tenants, and clientéle, most of the evidence coming natu 
from Pompeii. It is refreshing to be reminded that inn s 
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and such names as the Lion(s), the Elephant, and the Camel, 
go back to remote antiquity. Finally, there is a discussion 
of the entertainment such inns had to offer—there is a par- 
ticularly illuminating discussion on pages 105 ff. of the motives 
behind the ban on the sale of food and hot drinks imposed by 
a succession of emperors from Tiberius to Vespasian. Their 
policy of social reform including such measures as the new 
housing estates at Ostia and the building of Thermae were 
meant to secure better living conditions and amusements for 
large sections of the population. This is a lucid, accurate, and 
well-argued book, and the matter is presented in a consistently 
interesting and attractive style. 


D. E. W. W. 


De Martialis Epigr. VIII 15 Commentatiuncula. Scortestr ERK 
WisTRAND. Acta Universitatis Gotoburgensis LX. 1955. 
40 pp. Kr. 8. 


Tuts is a full Latin commentary on a familiar eight-line epigram 
of Martial. The author shows a wide and balanced knowledge 


| of the historical background, and if at times he gives the 
, impression of squeezing the last drop of juice from a slightly 


diminutive orange, he achieves a vivid and accurate miniature 
of life at Rome as Martial knew it in the later dangerous years 
of Domitian. 


D. E. W. W. 


Caesar as Man of Letters. 
University Press. 1956. 


By F. E. Apcock. 


Cambridge 
Pp. x 115. 


10s. 6d. 


Tus is much the best study in English of Caesar’s Commentaries. 
In the Cambridge Ancient History Sir Frank Adcock wrote 
with special warmth and understanding of Julius Caesar as 
aman of action. Here he turns to consider the man of letters, 
though as he argues the two are in fact inseparable, and it is 
truer of Caesar than of most that /e siyle est Vhomme méme. 
Sir Frank’s book shows the clarit«, balance, wit, and insight, 
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which we have come to associate with his work. There is ; 
admirable sketch of how quickly Caesar in Gaul mastered t! 
art of war, and of how his self-realisation in action affected I 
writing. The view is convincingly defended that the commenta 
on the Bellum Gallicum was written each year after t 
campaigning season was over, though publication was probab 
delayed until the work was finished. The Bellum Civile, « 
the other hand, looks as if it was composed very close to t 
events described, discontinued when victory was won, al 
given to the public without revision. It is much to be hop 
that the author’s wish will be fulfilled and that this book w 
persuade more students once their school-days are over, 
look again at Caesar’s historical writings: they illustrate bett 
than any other example the simplicity, brevity, and streng' 
of Republican Latin. Its cutting edge is as sharp as the swor 
of Caesar’s legionaries. 
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